Ja4ge  hears 
CiaeiMMli 
trils,  axleids 
tale  ieailiaa 


Exposing  the  merchants  of  misery 
Part  n.The  Indictments. 


June,  1970.  Chicago  Tribune  reporter  balance  scandal.  Those  indicted,  includ- 
William  Jones,  posing  as  an  ambulance  ing  the  presidents  of  two  of  the  city’s 
attendant,  uncovered  widespread  abuses  largest  ambulance  companies,  were  ac- 
by  some  of  Chicago’s  private  ambulance  cused  of  crimes  ranging  from  bribery  to 
companies.  Sadistic  treatment  of  the  ill.  grand  theft. 

Phony  fees.  Police  payoffs.  Following  During  his  undercover  work,  Jones 
Jones’  six-part  series,  the  Illinois  state  was  warned  he  could  “wind  up  with  a 
legislature  appointed  a  special  subcom-  rap  in  the  head.”  Bill  escaped  with  his 
mittee  to  investigate  the  ambulance  head  intact  and  an  outstanding  series  of 
business.  articles,  hailed  by  civic  leaders  as  “per- 

November,  1970.  A  grand  jury  indicted  forming  a  definite  public  service.” 
sixteen  persons,  including  ten  Chicago  Chicago  responds  to  the  Tribune.The 
policemen,  in  connection  wirh  the  am-  Tribune  responds  to  Chicago. 


In  Boston: 


miss  best  names 
injoumalism  without 

theReccMxi  Ammcan 
and  Sunday  Advertise*. 

Yximiss: 

William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr. 

Elliot  Norton 
John  Roche 
Abigail  Van  Buren 
Kevin  Phillips 
Heloise 

Dorothy  Manners 
Jack  O'Brian 
Bob  Considine 
Bert  Bacharach 
Jim  Bishop 
Sam  Shulsky 
Jimmy  Cannon 
B. Jay  Becker 
Frances  Drake 
Bill  Theis 
David  Barnett 
Marianne  Means 
Pat  Sloyan 
John  W'allach 
Grace  Bassett 
Robert  Thompson 
Dr.  Joyce  Brothers 
Bishop  Fulton  J.  Sheen 

Whether  it's  Elliot  Norton  —  recognized  top  drama  critic  in  the  nation,  Kevin 
Phillips  —  author  of  The  Southern  Strategy,  John  Roche  —  the  national  Voice 
of  Moderation,  or  any  of  the  other  well  known  writers  above,  you  can  be  sure  of 
quality  journalism  with  the  Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser. 
That's  why  for  over  25  years  the  Record  American  has  been  circulation  leader 
in  the  morning  field  in  New  England  and  the  Sunday  Advertiser,  the  choice  of 
I'caders  everywhere.  Draw  your  own  conclusions. 

Record  Americ^^^^unday  Advertiser 

_  You  miss  a  lot  without  both  _ 


offset 

costs 

I 

Not  all  of  them,  of  course,  but  some  of  them  can  be 
trimmed  by  using  the  Copley  News  Service’s 
campra-ready  copy.  Newspapers  across  the  U.S., 
in  Canada  and  in  Latin  America  are  finding  this 
service  a  time  and  money  saver.  It  comes  in  a 
balanced  package  of  25  analytical  stories  and  25 
features,  including  six  with  art.  You  get  this  package 
every  week,  ready  to  go  to  your  production 
department  without  any  typesetting.  Stories  come  in 
varying  headline  widths,  with  headlines  that  fit  and 
reproduce  beautifully  from  the  special  offset  enamel 
on  vyhich  they  are  printed.  Type  is  set  in  ^0V2  ems, 
without  column  rules.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  take  a 
look— and  it  can  save  you  plenty  in  production  costs, 
write,  wire  or  call  collect . .  .  it’s  worth  your  time. 


COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE 

CNS  is  the  true  supplemental  news  service.  Write  Copley  News  Service, 
P.O.  Box  190,  San  Diego,  California  92112.  Call  (714)  234-0191. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


DECEMBER 

5- 6 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association  Newsroom  Seminar.  Marott  Hotel, 
Indianapolis. 

6- 18— American  Press  Institute.  Seminar  on  Management  and  Costs.  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York. 

|3-I6 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation.  Workshop 
on  copy  editing,  headline  writing  and  layout.  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville. 

JANUARY  1971 

3- 15 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  State  and  Suburban  Editors, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

5- 1  I — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Meeting.  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  New  York  City. 

6- 10 — Suburban  Newspaper  Sectlon/NNA  Workshop.  Montego  Beach 
Hotel,  Montego  Beach,  Jamaica. 

7- 9 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Waldorf-Astoria. 
New  York  City. 

7-9 — Pennsylvania  Foundation  Newspaper  Institute  Copy  Editing  Seminar, 
Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

9- 13 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Sheraton-Schroeder 
Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

10- 13 — National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  Hilton  Hotel,  New  York. 

17-20- — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Down¬ 
town  Holiday  Inn,  Providence,  R.  I. 

17-29 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  City  Editors.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

19-21 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  Annual  Meeting. 
Sheraton-Boston  Hotel.  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

21- 24 — Wyoming  Press  Association.  Little  America,  Cheyenne. 

22- 23 — Texas  UPl  Editors  Association.  Sheraton-Crest  Inn,  Austin. 

3 1 -Feb.  12  — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Sports  Editors.  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

FEBRUARY 

4- 6 — Pennsylvania  Society  Newspaper  Editors  Seminar.  Penn  Harris  Motor 
Inn,  Harrisburg. 

11- 13 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Neil  House  Motor  Hotel,  Columbus. 

19-20 — Oregon  Press  Conference,  Eugene  Hotel,  Eugene,  Ore. 

MARCH 

4- 9 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Paraisio-Mariott,  Acapulco, 
Mexico. 

7-9 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference,  Sheraton-Dallas,  Dallas. 

10-13 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Haddon  Hall, 
Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

19-21 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Leamington,  Minneapolis. 

25-27 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Workshop,  Washing¬ 
ton  D.C. 

APRIL 

13-16 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

19-22 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

MAY 

1-2 — New  York  State  Mechanical  Conference.  Thruway  Hyatt  House,  Al¬ 
bany. 

1- 3 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Advertising  Sales  Conference,  Hotel 
Dennis,  Atlantic  City. 

2- 8 — University  of  Mlssouri-Columbia  Journalism  Week,  Columbia,  Mo. 

5- 7 — INCA-FIEJ  Research  Institute.  RAI  Congress  Center,  Amsterdam,  The 
Netherlands. 

10-12 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
Sheraton  Motor  Inn,  Portland,  Ore. 

16-19 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Statler-Hilton, 
Boston. 

JUNE 

3- 5 — New  York  State  Advertising  Managers  Bureau.  Mirror  Lake  Inn,  Lake 
Placid. 

6- 10 — ANPA/RI  Production  Management/Conference.  Exhibition  Center, 
Cincinnati. 

25-26 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Holiday  Inn  Downtown,  Rochester, 


It’s  never  too  early 
to  start  saving  their  hearts 


Help  your  children  form  good  health  habits  now 

to  reduce  risk  of  heart  attack  later: 

•  Encourage  normal  weight;  obesity  in  youth 
may  persist  throughout  life; 

•  Build  body  health  through  regular  physical 
activity; 

•  Serve  them  foods  low  in  saturated  fats; 

•  Teach  them  that  cigarette  smoking  is  haz¬ 
ardous  to  health; 

•  Make  medical  check-ups  a  family  routine. 

Set  a  good  example.  Follow  the  rules  yourself 

and  guard  your  heart,  too. 
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SO  more  will  live 


Contributed  by  the  Publisher 
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Maxi 

Medium 


The  Washington  Post.  Reaches  60%  of 
all  adults  daily...  7  7%  of  over  $15,000 
families.  Leading  medium  by  far. .  .in 
the  major  market  with  the  highest  in¬ 
come  per  household.  And  the  higher  the 
^  income,  the  greater  the  Post’s  coverage.  , 

Source:  Washington  BRI 


The  Washington  Post 

First  in  circulation  ...  First  in  advertising...  First  in  awards 


Does  your 
advertising 
medium  take 
a  stand  on 
behalf  of 
newspapers? 

Editor  &  Publisher 
does . . .  every  week! 


Your  sales  message 
for  or  about  newspapers 
is  read  by  the  world’s 
most  influential  molders 
of  opinion  in  the  pages  of 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Weekly  News  Magazine  of 
the  Newspaper  Business 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


CA  TCH-lines 


By  Lenora  W  illiamson 


TWO  BRICKS  from  the  dismantled  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel 
were  obtained  by  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  Action  Express  column 
as  mementos  for  a  couple  that  met  years  ago  at  the  hotel. 
As  a  result  of  the  column,  the  superintendent  of  the  excavating 
company,  Wayne  Bratz,  got  more  than  100  requests  in  the  mail 
for  bricks.  In  desperation,  Bratz  himself  wrote  Action  Express: 
‘If  1  stack  about  2,500  of  tbe  bricks  and  offer  them  for  free, 
will  you  pass  the  word  to  your  readers  so  we  won’t  have  to  hire 
a  staff  to  distribute  the  bricks?”  So  for  the  next  few  weeks 
there  will  be  a  stack  of  bricks  by  the  skeleton  of  the  old  land¬ 
mark  for  souvenir  hunters — unless  the  bricks  are  carried  off  in 
record  time. 


.\NOTHER  ACTION  QUOTE  of  the  week  as  relayed  by  the 
Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News  women's  page  columnist  Jean 
Kappell  concerns  a  men’s  club  luncheon  where  an  insurance 
executive  asked  a  lawyer:  “Suppose  Jim  Kunde  does  get  the 
ombudsman  he  wants  for  Dayton.  W'hat  will  the  guy  do?”  The 
reply:  “Everything  that’s  done  by  ‘Talk  to  the  Daily  News’  plus 
kissing  where  it  hurts.” 


FOR  WHOM  THE  BELL  TOLLS  AND  TOLLS  was  the 
Chicago  Today  head  for  an  item  about  the  city  hall  clock  in 
Portsmouth,  England,  that  went  on  striking  and  striking  for 
2,250  chimes  before  a  repairman  stopped  it. 


THOSE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — Back  in  Benjamin  Franklin’s 
printing  days  most  major  print  shops  employed  alehouse  boys 
whose  duties  were  to  keep  printers  supplied  with  beer,  according 
to  a  paragraph  by  syndicated  columnist  L.  M.  Boyd.  He  noted 
the  custom  is  still  commonplace  in  European  print  shops. 


CONNECTICUT  SPORTS  EDITOR  Tim  Tolokian  calls  his 
Norwich  Bulletin  column  “TIMely  Topics”.  And  for  the  SUPER¬ 
DECOR  DEPARTMENT:  An  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  correspon¬ 
dent  writes  that  a  reporter  for  the  weekly  Ruidoso  (N.M.)  News 
is  collecting  old  Superman  comic  books  and  decorating  her 
room  with  them.  Her  name:  Lois  Lane. 


IN  FASHION  YOU  HAVE  TO  LEARN  TO  WEED  was  a 
concluding  quote  in  Marian  Christy’s  Boston  Globe  interview 
with  tv  newsman  Frank  McGee  explaining  how  he  emerged 
as  a  fashion  plate  in  his  new  job.  That  same  da>  the  Globe 
paged-one  a  fashion  story  by  J.  B.  Wood  on  wigs  for  men, 
relating  that  Filene’s  basement  had  sold  500  of  them  in  two 
days.  And  then  while  AP  writer  Louise  Cook  observed  that  it 
takes  a  quick  eye  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  leg  these  days  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  France,  the  Chicago  Daily  News  captioned  a  picture  of 
two  London  girls,  one  in  mini  and  the  other  in  midi,  “Kneed  we 
say  more?”  for  a  neat  expression  of  editorial  opinion. 


ON  THE  DAY  EACH  OF  HIS  YOUNGSTERS  was  born, 
one  Maine  father,  Tom  Molloy,  purchased  copies  of  the  Rock¬ 
land  Courier-Gazette,  the  Bangor  News  and  the  Portland  Press 
Herald  and  put  the  papers  away  carefully.  When  the  children 
are  grown  each  will  get  a  birthday  set.  The  Courier-Gazette 
carried  the  story  of  Molloy’s  keepsake  idea. 


COVERING  THE  SUSPENSEFUL  EL  CAPITAN  STORY 
was  a  physical  test  for  newsmen  and  photographers,  too,  notes 
AP  Log  in  telling  how  the  Sacramento  team  of  correspondent 
Bill  Stall  (an  amateur  climber)  and  photographer  Walt  Zeboski 
scaled  nine  miles  of  the  steep  Yosemite  Falls  trail  to  see  Warren 
Harding  and  Dean  Caldwell  over  the  crest.  “We  were  the 
first  newsmen  there,  but  by  nightfall  there  were  at  least  50, 
plus  two  score  climbers,”  Stall  recalled.  “Next  morning  the 
crowd  was  orderly.  Zeboski’s  theory  was  that  everyone  was  too 
pooped  to  argue  about  positions.” 
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No  big  deal.  No  letterhead  free  loaders.  Just 
8000  selfless,  involved  men  and  women 
who  get  up  early  on  a  frosty  Fall  morning 
and  get  out  on  the  street  to  sell  a  special 
edition  of  the  Globe-Democrat.  That’s  Old 
Newsboys’  Day.  we  started  it  14  years  ago 
to  help  underprivileged  children  in  St.  Louis. 
So  far  we’ve  turned  over  every  cent  col- 
lected-$850,000-to  children’s  agencies. 

This  is  relevance 


A  Newlioiise  Newspaper 


Editor  6l  Publisher 


Robert  U.  Brown 
Publisher  and  Editor 


®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 
James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press  Inc. 


ABP 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  June  30,  1970 — 26,16B 
Renewal  ^t»— 72.49% 


Agnew^s  press  rating 


•Some  W'ashington  observers  had  been  exjiecting  \’ice  President 
Agnew  to  start  mending  his  fences  with  newspaper  editors  once  the 
November  elections  were  out  of  the  way.  They  exjiected  some  sort 
of  conciliatory  and  complimentary’  remarks  aliout  the  press  from  him 
next  .\pril  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Newspajx-r  Pul)- 
lishers  .Association  or  the  American  Societv  of  Newsjiajier  Editors  or 
the  .\ss(xiated  Press.  He  has  been  invited  to  speak  to  at  least  two  of 
the  three  groups  but  hasn’t  committed  himself.  Rut  Mr.  .Agnew  beat 
the  time-table  established  for  him  by  about  five  months.  He  chose 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  AP  Managing  Eilitors  in  Honolulu  to  say: 

"1  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  L'niied  States  has  the  most 
self-demanding,  least  self-satisfied,  most  ingenious,  least  inhibitetl,  best 
informetl,  least  controlled,  most  professional,  least  subjective  most 
(ompetitive,  least  party-line,  fairest  and  finest  journalistic  complex  in 
the  entire  world.” 

That’s  not  exactly  what  we’ve  been  hearing  him  say  for  the  last 
year  but  it  soumls  gootl  even  though  he  adtled  he  still  has  some  grijjes 
about  the  press.  Some  editors  in  what  he  termed  the  Eastern  liberal 
press  will  fte  waiting  to  hear  whether  they  are  included  in  that  recital 
of  ‘‘most’’  and  “least.” 


Free  job~tvanted  ads 


1  he  A’eterans  .Administration  is  complimentary  of  newspapers  that 
publish  classifietl  jx)sition-wanted  ads  for  the  unemployed  without 
charge,  .\dministrator  Donald  E.  Johnson  has  commended  particidarly 
the  efforts  of  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler  in  this  connection  and 
suggests  others  might  undertake  similar  public  service  programs. 

There  have  been  many  newspa|)ers  that  have  conducted  these  anti¬ 
recession  campaigns  in  the  ])ast.  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  was 
probably  the  most  recent  in  1%7-()H;  before  that  the  Westchester 
Rockland  newspapers;  the  Indianapolis  Times  in  IfHil;  and  jjrobably 
some  before  that. 

All  of  these  have  Iteen  successful  in  the  past  and  can  be  now  and 
in  the  luture.  .At  the  same  time  that  news  columns  report  new  high 
unemployment  figures,  there  are  stories  in  New  York  Tity,  for  instance, 
of  thousands  of  clerical  job  openings  being  unfilled  for  lack  of 
applicants.  This  indicates  that  for  some  reason  the  job  applicants 
and  the  job  openings  are  not  lieing  brought  together.  Newspaper 
cla.ssified  advertising  can  do  that  job  if  used  projierly. 


Amen! 

“.Save  us  from  those  whose  conclusions  get  in  the  way  of  their  curi 
osity.” — John  Quinn,  Gannett  Newspapers,  before  APME. 
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letters 

CRITICAL  OF  EDITOR 

Concerning  Miss  Stewart's  correspon¬ 
dence  relating  to  the  remarks  of  Governor 
Kirk  about  a  Daytona  Beach  newswonian. 
While  the  issue  is  moot  at  this  point,  the 
(Governor  having  been  beaten  at  the  polls, 

I  would  like  you  to  read  a  verbatim  trans¬ 
cript  of  the  Governor’s  remarks,  which  I 
am  enclosing. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  the  (Governor 
did  not  question  “the  professional  capabil¬ 
ities  of  women  of  the  press  in  general" 
as  y(»u  stated  in  your  letters.  Nor  did  he 
specifically  downgrade  Mrs.  Jennifer 
Bolch,  as  you  also  state. 

(Governor  Kirk  was  being  critical  of  the 
Nens-Journars  editor,  Mr.  Davidson,  with 
whom  he  has  occasionally  been  at  odds, 
specifically  about  his  personal  lack  of 
concern  for  the  meeting — which  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  considered  significant  enough  to 
mark  as  an  occasion  for  a  special  address 
on  the  problems  and  progress  coming 
about  as  we  implemented  a  unitary  school 
system.  On  his  arrival  at  the  meeting 
site,  the  Governor  was  advised  by  a 
number  of  parents  and  officials  of  the 
combined  organization  that  “Mr.  David¬ 
son  and  his  newspaper  have  attempted  to 
scuttle  this  meeting.”  Mr.  Davidson  be¬ 
ing  a  .supporter  of  the  Governor’s  oppon¬ 
ent.  This  prompted  the  Governor’s  criti¬ 
cism  of  Mr.  Davidson  and,  of  course,  the 
ensuing  controversy —  a  controversy  which. 

I  might  add.  was  heated  up  rather  dis¬ 
proportionately  by  a  handful  of  gleeful 
newsmen  (and  women). 

With  all  this  in  mind,  I  think  you 
might  also  agree  that  the  telegram  of 
Martha  Musgrove  was  a  completely  ex¬ 
aggerated  reaction.  According  to  her,  the 
Governor  is  guilty  of  “sexual  bigotry” 
(whatever  that  is)  and  he  is  even  at- 
tem])ting  “to  erect  artificial  sex  harriers" 
(whatever  those  are).  Frankly,  hut  with 
all  due  resj)ect  to  Mrs.  Murgrove’s  pro¬ 
fessional  competence,  her  telegram  re¬ 
minded  me  of  the  hysterical  cackling  of 
a  frustrated  hen. 

Now,  touching  briefly  on  the  Governor’s 
regard  for  professional  women,  let  me 
point  out  several  things  to  you. 

Under  his  direction,  the  Florida  Com- 
mision  on  the  Status  of  Women  was  re¬ 
activated  and  invigorated  as  never  before. 
I  am  pleased  to  enclo.«e  a  copy  of  its 
latest  publication. 

He  has  appointed  more  women  to  posts 
in  government  than  any  two  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors. 

Finally,  he  has  an  Assistant  Press  Secre¬ 
tary.  And  guess  what:  she  is  a  woman. 
The  first  in  Florida  history!  (How  about 
that  Mrs.  Musgrove?) 

Discrimination?  Hardly.  Write  to  Bar¬ 
bara  Frye,  Tallahassee  Bureau  Chief  for 
UPl.  Or  ask  Norma  Jean  Hill.  Capital 
Bureau  Chief  for  Gannett’s  Today.  Or  Judy 
Huggins,  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel. 

W  e  know  there  are  a  great  many  causes 
of  liberation  in  America  today,  and  we 


are  the  first  to  sympathize  with  many  of 
them.  In  return,  we  hope  you  will  sym¬ 
pathize  with  our  efforts  to  liberate  the 
facts  from  an  otherwise  silly  and  shrill 
little  pot  boiler. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  sure  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  would  join  me  in  expressing  re¬ 
gret  that  you  male  colleagues  thought 
so  little  of  women  in  the  news  as  to  ex¬ 
clude  them  from  the  National  Press  Club. 

1  think  it’s  a  shame.  Don’t  you? 

Bussell  S.  Str.\tton,  Jr. 
Executive  Assistant  for  Governmental 
Affairs  State  of  Florida. 

A  HAIRY  SUBJECT 

Whether  a  person  wears  a  beard  or 
long  hair  in  today's  world  of  fashion  is 
totally  irrelevant  in  the  reporting  of  most 
news  stories. 

If  anything,  Prof.  Curtis  D.  MacDougall 
(of  Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 
111.)  did  not  go  far  enough  in  pointing 
out  the  absurdity  in  trying  to  assign  some 
kind  of  value  judgment  to  a  person  wear¬ 
ing  a  heard.  Prof.  Larry  Miles  tries 
to  do  this  (Nov.  7.)  Since  when  does  a 
heard  reflect  any  value?  It  only  reflects 
stvle  or  fashion  in  dress.  My  cousin,  the 
successtui  fmsiness  man.  wears  long 
sideburns.  So  what? 

Prof.  Miles  tries  to  make  a  case  of 
group  affiliation  with  the  wearing  of  a 
heard.  To  show  you  how  futile  this  is, 
let  me  point  out  one  of  my  students  wears 
long  hair  and  a  brush  mustache  and  he 
is  an  arch  critic  of  radical  youth.  Many 
high  school  and  college  teachers  wear 
beards.  So  do  musicians  and  other  ar¬ 
tists. 

.\nd  if  you  think  the  beard  and  long 
hair  indicates  radical  left-wing  thinking 
how  about  the  UPI  story: 

“A  brawl  Saturday  on  the  Lfniversity 
of  North  Carolina  campus  between  the 
white  “Storm  Troopers”  motorcycle  gang 
and  a  group  of  blacks  left  one  person 
dead  and  six  injured. 

“Police  charged  Ronnie  Broadwell,  28, 
a  6-foot  .S-inch  long  haired  and  bearded 
gang  member,  with  murder  in  the  stabbing 
death  of  James  Lewis  Cates,  22-year  old 
Negro.” 

’Nuf  said. 

Irving  M.  Stein 
Faculty  Advisor.  Taft  Tribune.  Taft  High 
School,  Chicago,  Ill. 

FOI  CENTER  WORK 

We  deeply  appreciate  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er's  renewal  of  sustaining  membership  in 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Center. 

W'e  worry  that  the  Center’s  effort  may 
be  equated  with  its  publications  alone. 
It  is  mucb  more.  We  do  much  more. 

This  morning,  typically,  I  talked  at 
length  with  a  reporter  for  a  major  news¬ 
paper  concerning  the  refusal  of  printers 
to  work  with  copy  they  find  objectionable, 
and  of  the  rumor  that  one  union  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  limit  certain  expressions.  Later 
I  talked  with  a  lawyer  who  so  far  has 
unsuccessfuly  sought  Medicare  benefit 
manuals  from  HEW’.  (We  think  he  can 
get  them.) 

Going  out  in  the  mail  will  be  Fol  ma¬ 
terials  for  a  high  school  debate,  some 
model  shield  statutes  for  a  Mas.sachusetts 


legislator,  provisions  for  inspection  of 
teachers’  salaries  in  Iowa  for  a  broad¬ 
caster,  and  so  forth. 

We  especially  hope  our  friends  note 
the  effective  operation  of  our  Washington 
office  under  the  direction  of  Sam  Archi¬ 
bald,  formerly  Staff  Director  of  the  Moss 
Committee.  Sam  has  lately  been  pressing 
for  release  of  the  name  of  the  man  who 
will  be  the  nation’s  censor  in  wartime. 
He  has  lobbied  for  passage  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Reorganization  Act,  which  provides 
for  increased  coverage  of  Congress  and 
its  committees. 

P.\UL  Fisher 

Director 

Fol  Center,  Columbia,  Mo. 


“A  flat  top.  a  tie,  workinc  your  way  through  joumalum 
achool . . .  you’re  putting  me  on,  man.” 


Short  Takes 

HE.\DLINE:  Man  found  shot  to  death 
by  his  car. — Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post- 
Herald. 

*  *  * 

Andy  Anderson  has  handled  four  U.S. 
Presidents,  including  tired  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Earl  W’arren. — 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald-Examiner. 

«  «  * 

CLASSIFIED  AD:  Three  room  house. 
$80  month.  Couple  over  400.  No  children. 
— Detroit  (Mich.)  Sunday  News. 

*  *  * 

OFF  TRACK  BETS  BILL  FILED: 
The  chairman  of  the  three-man  authority 
to  be  named  by  the  governor  and  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  State  Racing  Commission, 
would  be  paid  $20,000.  The  other  two 
members  w'ould  bet  $15,000. — Malden 
(Mass.)  Evening  News. 

*  4:  * 

He  was  motioned  to  pass  by  Deputy 
Washington  County  Sheriff  D 
H  of  Plainfield,  who  was  di¬ 

recting  while  the  bride  w’as  under  con¬ 
struction.  —  Burre-Montpelier  (Vt.) 
Times-Argus. 

*  *  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  for  amusing  typograph¬ 
ical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and  re¬ 
printed  here.) 
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AP  U.S.  STAFF 
BUREAUS 


From  coast  to  coast,  from 
south  to  north  and  every¬ 
where  in  between  there  is 
an  AP  bureau  manned  by  an 
extraordinary  staff  of  news¬ 
men,  photographers  and 
technicians,  each  gathering 
and  delivering  the  news  of 
the  state  and  region. 


AP  IN-DEPTH 
BACKGROUND 
AND  ANALYSIS 


At  no  extra  cost,  AP  pro¬ 
vides  the  all-important  in¬ 
side  and  insight,  all  the  why 
and  how  of  today’s  complex 
news  scene.  Experienced 
special  correspondents  and 
noted  writers,  such  as  Saul 
Pett,  Hugh  Mulligan,  Rei¬ 
man  Morin,  John  Hightower 
and  William  L.  Ryan,  devote 
their  great  talents  and  en¬ 
ergy  to  providing  this  extra 
dimension  for  you. 


AP  MEMBER 
NEWS  &  PHOTO 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

“A  mutual  and  co-operative  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  collection  and 
interchange,  with  greater  econ¬ 
omy  and  efficiency,  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  intelligence  for  publica¬ 
tion...”  From  Certificate  of  In¬ 
corporation  of  THE  ASSOCIATED 
PRESS,  New  York,  May  22,  1900. 


Now,  70  years  later,  that 
description  of  AP^objectives 
stands  as  a  prophecy  ful¬ 
filled  many  thousands  of 
times  over.  Today  it  is  an 
indisputable  fact  seen  clear¬ 
ly  in  the  quality  of  the  news 
and  photos,  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  communications 
techniques,  the  ever-increas¬ 
ing  speed  and  efficiency  of 
AP  service.  It’s  a  fact  under¬ 
lined  by  every  story  and 
photo  for  the  use  of  mem¬ 
bers  everywhere,  contribut¬ 
ed  by  members  everywhere. 


AP 

WIREPHOTO 


A  nationwide  high-fidelity 
circuit  of  more  than  40,000 
miles,  400  sending  ma¬ 
chines  strategically  located 
throughout  the  nation.  A 
trans-Atlantic  cable  devoted 
exclusively  to  picture  trans¬ 
mission.  Photo  circuits 
around  the  world.  A  Wire- 
photo  computer  to  improve 
quality  and  service.  Color 
transmissions  at  no  extra 
cost. 


AP  FOREIGN 
BUREAUS 


In  cities  as  far  apart  as 
Athensand  Singapore,  Hong 
Kong  and  Buenos  Aires, 
AP's  foreign  bureaus  send 
you  news  and  pictures  all 
day  from  virtually  every¬ 
where  in  the  world.  And 
through  the  facilities  of  AP 
World  Services  the  AP 
circles  the  globe,  distribut¬ 
ing  news  and  photos  to 
about  a  billion  people  — 
probably  the  largest  audi¬ 
ence  ever  to  receive  news 
from  a  single  source. 


APN  SPECIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION 
FEATURES 


THE  AP 


More  profit  for  you  with  rev¬ 
enue-producing  booklets, 
filmstrips,  reader  response 
projects  and  publishing 
events  such  as;  “The  Torch 
is  Passed”  and  “Footprints 
on  the  Moon.” 


All  For 


AP  SPORTS 


None  finer,  fuller  or  faster 
.  .  scores,  statistics  and 
play-by-play  ...  in  all,  100,- 
000  words  a  day  of  colorful, 
accurate  sports  copy  deliv¬ 
ered  at  speeds  up  to  1050 
words  per  minute. 


(The  Complete 

)gether  we  represent  the  combined  strength 
of  more  than  1250  U.S.  daily  newspapers  and 
some  3250  radio  and  TV  stations,  backed  by 
over  3300  AP  reporters,  editors,  technicians, 
in  bureaus,  correspondencies  and  news  cen¬ 
ters  around  the  world. 

Ours  is  a  coordinated  strength  founded  on  our 
dedication  and  determination  to  gather  it  ail 


AP 

WASHINGTON 


AP  NEW  YORK 


AP  NEWS- 
FEATURES 


AP  FINANCIAL 


Meeting  the  challenge  of  the 
newsiest  city  in  the  world  is 
an  AP  Washington  staff  sec¬ 
ond  in  size  to  none  and  sec¬ 
ond  to  none  in  terms  of  ex- 
perierfeeand  enterprise... as 
epitomized  by  our  Washing¬ 
ton  Special  Assignment 
Team  and  its  in-depth 
probes  into  government 
operations  that  provide  “the 
news  behind  the  news.” 


AP  headquarters  is  the  hub 
of  our  vast  worldwide  net¬ 
work.  Every  day  millions  of 
words  of  news  copy  and 
hundreds  of  photos  are 
channeled  through  our  gen¬ 
eral  news,  foreign  news  and 
newsphotos  desks  —  then 
out  again  to  AP  members 
everywhere  with  speed  and 
accuracy. 


Fascinating  articles,  pene¬ 
trating  profiles,  up-beat  and 
off-beat  columns,  illustrated 
features  in  color  and  black 
and  white...bylines  of  giants 
such  as  Pulitzer  Prize  win¬ 
ning  Hal  Boyle,  Cynthia 
Lowry  on  television  and 
radio  and  nationally  ac¬ 
claimed  editorial  cartoonist, 
Milt  Morris  ...  A  galaxy  of 
features  and  services  includ¬ 
ing  the  Living  Today  De¬ 
partment,  a  new  group  of 
rising  young  AP  stars  to 
report  on  the  vividly  con¬ 
temporary  world  of  modern 


News  Service) 


and  deliver  it  all  with  ever  increasing  quality, 
speed,  efficiency  and  economy. 

At  a  time  when  “Separatism”  seems  to  be  the 
word  in  style  in  other  quarters,  we  think  it  a 
good  time  to  emphasize  that  the  word  from 
your  AP  is  “Together.”  All  together— all  for 
one  and  one  for  all. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020 
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A  full  staff  of  business  writ¬ 
ers,  each  a  specialist  i,n  his 
field,  covers  and  interprets 
one  of  the  most  interesting 
continuing  stories  of  the 
time.  High  speed  wires  and 
computer-controlled  data 
centers  deliver  up-to-the- 
minute  reports,  stock  mar¬ 
ket  and  commodity  tables.  .\ 
and  now,  also  provide  de-'. 
tailed  market  statistics  pre-  V 
viously  available  only  in  ' 
specialized  financial  publi¬ 
cations. 


AP  SPECIAL 
REQUESTS 


In  addition  to  our  highly  de- 
veloped  and  comprehensive 
international  and  national 
coverage,  AP  also  will  cover 
local  news  for  you  any  place 
in  the  world  it  happens:  A 
congressman  on  a  fact-find¬ 
ing  mission  in  Asia,  a  poet 
receiving  an  honor  at  a  far- 
off  university,  or  a  Little 
League  team  pla'ying  a 
championship  game  half 
across  the  country  — if  you 
think  it's  of  local  interest, 
AP  can  bring  it  all  home 
with  words  and  pictures  — 
at  your  request. 


AP BROADCAST 


The  longest  privately  leased 
circuit  in  the  world  carries 
more  than  80,000  words  a 
day  of  national,  internation¬ 
al,  regional  and  state  news: 
sports;  business  and  fea¬ 
ture  scripts,  all  specially  ed¬ 
ited  for  television  and  radio. 


NEW  YORK  IS 
FIRST  IN  SMCE. 


Where  are  most  newspaper  schedules 
formulated?  You  guessed  it.  New  York. 
Advertising  capital  of  the  world.  Which  is 
why  The  Detroit  News  keeps  in  touch 
with  New  York  agencymen . . .  through 
consistent  promotion  in  the  Advertising 
News  Pages  of  The  New  York  Times.  Call 
Arthur  P.  Irving,  Media  Advertising, 

(212)  556-1455.  And  come  on  strong  in 
the  race  for  space. 

The  New  York  Times 
Sells  New  York. 


An  empty  promise 


Keep  filling  'em.  The  News  will  see 
to  it  they're  emptied.  That's  a  promise. 

Where  there  are  kids,  there  are  soft  drinks 
And  in  Metropolitan  Detroit,  where  there  are  kids  in 
the  home,  the  adults  (who.  alter  all.  buy  the  soft  drinks) 
overwhelmingly  prefer  The  News  to  the  morning  paper 
One  example  will  explain  Weekdays.  58  3%  of 
all  adults  m  homes  with  children  6  1 1  years 
of  age  read  The  News,  only  35  5% 
of  them  read  the  morning  paper 
In  that  same  category. 

67.6%  of  the  adults  read  The 
Sunday  News  — exactly  twice  as  many 
as  read  the  other  paper  on  Sunday 
The  News  pulls  And  Detroiters  ^ 
o*  all  ages  prove  it  every 
day  with  their 
stravr  votes 


itpulk 


Sale  of  Scripps  stock  delayed  again 

Judge  acts  while  hearing  suits 
to  block  Enquirer  transaction 


A  U.  S.  district  judge,  in  the 
midst  of  hearing  three  suits 
which  seek  to  block  sale  to  the 
Cincinnati  (0.)  Enquirer  of  the 
60  percent  interest  held  in  the 
newspaper  by  E.  W.  Scripps 
Co.,  extended  the  purchase 
deadline  this  w'eek  for  the 
fourth  time. 

The  new  deadline  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  purchase  by  the  Cincinna¬ 
ti  Enquirer  Inc.,  held  by 
Scrijyps  and  related  interests  is 
Dec.  31. 

The  deadline  extension  set  by 
Judge  David  S.  Porter  was 
agreed  to  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Ju.stice  and  by  the 
Prudential  Life  Insurance  Co. 

The  Justice  Department  had 
entered  into  a  consent  decree 
with  Scripps  to  give  Scripps 
until  May  12,  1970,  to  carry  out 
the  sale  of  the  60  percent  inter¬ 
est,  but  the  date  passed  without 
a  purchaser  being  approved. 
Then  on  September  24  the 
Enquirer  entered  into  a  stock 
acquisition  agreement,  with 
Prudential  involved  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  source  of  finances. 

Shareholders  overwhelmingly 
approved  the  purcha.se  at  a  spe¬ 
cial  meeting  on  October  23,  but 
suits  by  minority  shareholders 
led  to  a  trial  and  an  order  from 
Judge  Porter  that  the  Enquirer 
do  nothing  further  to  consum¬ 


mate  any  agreement  to  pur¬ 
chase  until  further  action  of  the 
court. 

Meanwhile,  on  November  30 
the  proxy  statement  sent  out  in 
connection  with  the  proposed 
purchase  was  the  subject  of  a 
day-long  cross-examination. 

.Accountant  on  stand 

On  the  stand  was  Stanley  N. 
Ausbrooks,  called  on  cross- 
examination  by  plaintiffs’  coun- 
.sel.  This  procedure  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  Ausbrooks  is 
a  partner  in  Peat  Harwick 
Mitchell  &  Co.,  certified  public 
accounting  firm  that  has  served 
as  auditors  for  the  Enquirer  for 
a  number  of  years. 

Attorney  Jerome  Goldman, 
who  filed  one  of  the  minority 
shareholders’s  suits  in  behalf  of 
.Mrs.  Jean  Whitehou.se  Ramey 
questioned  Ausbrooks  with 
several  assists  from  Judge  Por¬ 
ter  who  is  presiding  without  a 
jury.  Judge  Porter,  befoi’e  rul¬ 
ing  on  con.stant  objections  to 
questions  by  attorneys  for  the 
defendants,  in  many  instances 
summax’ized  Goldman’s  queries. 

The  defendants  in  all  three 
suits,  except  one,  are  the  E.  W. 
Scripps  Co.,  and  its  president. 
Jack  R.  Howard;  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Investment  Co:  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Inc.,  and 


all  directors  of  the  Enquirer  ex¬ 
cept  William  L.  McGrath.  Not 
named  as  a  defendant  in  the 
Ramey  suit  is  Enquirer  editor 
Brady  Black,  an  Enquirer 
vicepresident  and  director. 

Judge  Porter’s  first  injection 
came  early  in  the  day  after 
Au.sbrooks  verified  a  statement 
by  Goldman  that  the  accounting 
firm  had  informed  the  Enquirer 
it  was  not  to  refer  in  its  proxy 
statement  to  a  letter  sent  by 
Peat  Marwick  Mitchell  about  its 
accounting  service  in  putting 
together  the  statement. 

Question  by  judge 

“Isn’t  that  kind  of  a  de- 
claimer,  or  didn’t  you  want  to 
do  it  unless  you  had  given  it  the 
full  auditing  treatment?”  asked 
Judge  Porter. 

“Yes,”  was  the  expert  ac¬ 
countant’s  answer. 

Another  place  in  which  the 
court  attempted  to  clarify  the 
questioning  was  in  relation  to 
preliminary  drafts  of  the  proxy 
statement  with  which  Aus¬ 
brooks  said  his  firm  assisted. 

These  drafts,  which  Goldman 
persistently  and  unsuccessfully 
tried  to  persuade  Ausbrooks  to 
confirm,  contained  what  the  at¬ 
torney  called  “much  more  clari¬ 
fying  information”,  and  were 
“stricken”  from  the  final  proxy 
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statement,  he  said  so  as  to  “not 
disclose  to  the  shareholders 
what  should  have  been  dis¬ 
closed”. 

Referring  to  the  alleged  elec¬ 
tions,  dealing  with  intricate 
financial  computations.  Judge 
Porter  asked  Ausbrooks : 

“Were  any  one  or  more  of  the 
.  .  .  items  left  out  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  statement  in  the  pro;  y 
statement  in  order  to  bring  th'' 
Enquirer  in  compliance  with 
Ohio  law  as  to  assets  exceeding 
liability?” 

“No,”  was  Ausbrooks’  reply. 

The  minority  shareholders’ 
suits'  charge  in  part  that  the 
proxy  statement  was  false  and 
misleading. 

Judge  Porter  consolidated  for 
trial  purposes  the  Ramey  suit 
with  two  others  filed  by  minori¬ 
ty  shareholders. 

• 

Denver  Post  stock 
auction  held  up 
by  fedfral  judge 

Sale  by  auction  of  Denver 
Post  stock  set  for  December  1 
was  stayed  by  U.S.  District 
Court  Judge  A.  Sherman  Chris¬ 
tensen  when  he  rule  there  will 
be  no  further  proceeding  until 
an  appeal  is  adjudicated. 

Earlier,  Judge  Christensen 
had  ordered  the  sales  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Clerk  of  the  U.S, 
District  Court  at  Denver. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Post 
said  the  appeal  probably  will 
not  be  heard  for  several  months. 

The  Court  had  ordered  the 
sale  at  auction  of  alxout  15,552 
shares  of  Post  st(x:k  (E&P,  Nov. 
14). 


Judge  knocks  press  in  mistrial  decision 


By  C'.rai^  Tomkinson 

A  federal  court  judge  in 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  registering  dis¬ 
appointment  over  the  handling 
by  the  press  of  information 
affecting  the  case  of  a  man  on 
trial  in  his  court  declared  a 
mistrial.  He  gave  as  his  reason 
the  fact  that  several  jurors  ad¬ 
mitted  they  had  read  reports  in 
two  New  York  papers  which 
might  have  prejudiced  their 
opinions. 

Federal  Court  Judge  Orrin  G. 
Judd,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  he  felt  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  New  York  News 
both  “violated  the  standards 
that  exist  between  the  bench, 
bar  and  press,”  by  printing  ma¬ 


terial  prejudicial  to  the  case  of 
Joseph  Colombo,  Jr.,  and  two 
co-defendants. 

The  trial  of  Colombo,  who  has 
been  charged,  along  with  the 
two  other  men,  with  conspiring 
to  melt  silver  coins,  began  on 
Monday.  The  following  day,  at 
the  request  of  a  defense  attor¬ 
ney,  Judge  Judd  questioned 
jurors  to  determine  if  any  had 
disobeyed  his  order  not  to  read, 
hear  or  watch  media  accounts 
of  the  trial.  A  women  juror  ad¬ 
mitted  that  she  had,  and  fur¬ 
ther  said  that  the  reports  she 
read  might  have  infiuenced  her 
judgment  in  the  case.  Four  oth¬ 
er  jurors  later  admitted,  in  the 
privacy  of  the  judge’s  cham¬ 
bers,  that  they  too  had  read  re¬ 


ports  of  the  trial  containing  in¬ 
formation  beyond  just  an  ac¬ 
count  of  what  transpired  in  the 
courtroom. 

Requested  restraint 

The  judge,  in  a  statement  cir¬ 
culated  to  the  media  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  trial,  had  re¬ 
quested  specifically  that  re¬ 
straint  be  used  in  reporting  the 
trial  prior  to  the  jury’s  verdict. 

Judge  Judd  said  he  feared  a 
mistrial  might  result  if  jurors 
read  reports  which  went  beyond 
simple  accounts  of  testimony 
taken  and  argument  given  in 
the  presence  of  the  jury. 

Judge  Judd  told  E&P  on 
Wedne.sday  that  he  recognized 
he  had  no  authority  to  enforce 


his  request  but  had  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  see  that  Colombo  re¬ 
ceived  a  fair  trial. 

The  judge  said  he  was  not  as 
much  concerned  with  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  trial  proceedings 
as  with  the  background  materi¬ 
al  presented  in  both  the  News 
and  the  Times  on  Tuesday.  The 
stories  that  appeared  pointed 
out  that  the  FBI  had  de.scribed 
Colombo’s  father,  Joseph  Co¬ 
lombo,  Sr.,  as  a  Brooklyn  boss 
of  organized  crime.  The  Times 
said  again  on  Wednesday  that 
“the  48  year  old  defendant 
(Colombo,  Sr.)  is  li.sted  by  Fed¬ 
eral  authorities  as  head  of  the 
Brooklyn  Mafia  family  once 
(Continued  on  puqe  13) 
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NeM')apers 
on  ^  mpus 
ar^  ,»opular 

I  *pyri«l«ii  Granitttas 

ienly  last  summer,  the 
ssor  was  proven  wrong — 

M  on  campus.  The  professor’s 
phetic  pontifications  included 
ie  prediction  that  print  jour- 
>alism  is  on  its  way  out.  Thus 
spake  McLuhan. 

But  following  last  May’s  “na¬ 
tional  anti-government  protest 
and  student  strike,”  reports  the 
College  Press  Service,  “the 
commercial  press  (AP,  UPI, 
-Veto  York  Times,  Washington 
Pott)  scurried  to  the  CPS  door- 
''tep  for  word  on  what  the  hell 
was  happening.”  Yes,  What  in¬ 
deed  is  happening?  Why  do 
campus  newspapers  find  them¬ 
selves  increasingly  in  conflict 
\vith  administrators  and  state 
legislators? 

On  the  last  question,  opinions 
seem  to  agree:  the  conflict 
arises  from  the  fact  that  these 
newspapers  switched  editorial 
content  from  football  scores  and 
campus  beauty  queens  to  “Po¬ 
litical  relevance.”  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  two  organizations  be¬ 
longing  to  diametrically  differ¬ 
ent  political  ideologies.  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom  and  U. 
S.  Student  Press  Association, 
during  their  late  summer  annu¬ 
al  conventions  drafted  plans  to 
influence  or  infiltrate  the  cam¬ 
pus  papers. 

Within  the  last  few  years, 
these  newspapers  instead  of  dy¬ 
ing  out  gained  new  vigor.  There 
are  today  more  than  1,800  col¬ 
lege  papers  and  their  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  about  6  million 
comes  close  to  10  percent  of 
tiiat  of  all  U.  S.  dailies  or  more 
than  12  percent  of  the  total 
Sunday  figure.  Many  of  them 
are  dailies,  and  most  enjoy  a 
higher  readership  than  the  pa¬ 
pers  of  general  circulation — 96 
percent  as  compared  to  80  per¬ 
cent. 

No  systematic  study 

Although  it  is  difficult  to 
verify  the  figures  related  to 
campus  newspapers  (no  sys¬ 
tematic  study  has  been  under¬ 
taken),  these  seem  to  be  the 
important  conclusions  reached 
in  a  recent  study  by  Editor  & 
Publisher.  That  campus  pa¬ 
pers  are  constantly  expanding 
their  activities,  and  that 
campus  journalism  is  becoming 
“big  business.”  In  fact,  one  of 
the  biggest  in  the  hands  of 
yonth. 

Every  day,  more  than  98-mil- 
lion  Americans — almost  80  per- 
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cent  of  the  adult  population — 
read  at  least  one  newspaper. 
And  every  day,  at  least  during 
the  academic  year,  more  than 
8-million  full-time  students  pick 
up  a  copy  of  the  campus  news¬ 
paper.  96  percent,  a  survey 
finds,  read  the  copy. 

Newspaper  advertising  re¬ 
venues  are  up  more  than  five 
times  over  1946,  reports  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association.  And  national 
advertising  volume  in  college 
newspapers  “has  more  than 
doubled  during  the  past  three 
years,”  according  to  the  Nation¬ 
al  Educational  Advertising  Ser¬ 
vices,  owned  by  Readers’  Di¬ 
gest,  which  specializes  in  that 
field. 

‘Professional’  publisher 

The  newspaper  industry  now 
ranks  as  the  country’s  fifth- 
largest  employer;  college  pa¬ 
pers,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
themselves  becoming  employers 
by  “hiring  a  full-time  profes¬ 
sional  publisher  or  editorial 
manager”,  in  ever  increasing 
numbers,  according  to  a  study 
by  Paul  A.  Atkins  and  Guy  H. 
Stewart  of  West  Virginia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  study,  which  was  re¬ 
leased  last  August  at  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism  in 
Washington,  involved  46  col¬ 
leges  in  31  states.  Among  its 
conclusions : 

“Universities  and  colleges  in 
great  majority  still  retain  con¬ 
trol  over  student  newspapers  . . . 


(but)  two  approaches  to  oper-  most  student  publications,  is 
ation  are  growing  in  popular!-  subsidized  by  the  state.  A  parti- 
ty.  One  is  the  creation  of  an  al  list  of  such  newspapers  in 
independent  corporation  to  man-  Michigan,  compiled  by  National 
age  and  control  the  paper.  The  Educational  Advertising  Ser- 
other  is  hiring  of  a  full-time  vices  (only  among  the  papers  it 
professional  publisher  or  edito-  represents)  gives  the  following 
rial  manager  to  supervise  the  picture:  Number  of  papers  27; 
news  operation  .  .  .  There  is  a  total  registration  300,364;  total 
trend  to  sever  the  connection  by  circulation  188,500.  But  the  to- 
which  journalism  students  are  tal  number  of  institutions  of 
given  credit  for  work  on  the  higher  learning  is  87  and  the 
campus  paper.”  student  population  is  expected 

In  many  instances,  campus  to  rise  far  faster  than  the  gen- 
newspapers  are  trying  to  move  eral  population  by  mid-1970s 
away  from  the  campus,  and  at  and  beyond, 
least  in  one  case,  in  Ypsilanti  ,  .  . 

Mich.,  the  student  paper  Market  is  important 

Eastern  Echo  ran  advertising  This  picture  is  not  tvpical 

which  normally  appear^  in  the  the  U.  S.  these  days.  But  still 

cominercial  Ypsilanti  Press,”  jt  is  not  complete  as  other  chan- 
published  by  Panax  Corpora-  ]ggs  observable,  have  taken 
_  place — changes  which  make  the 

The  two  publications  aim  student  “market”  more  impor- 
their  editorial  coverage  in  diff-  tant  than  at  any  time  in  Ameri- 
erent  directions.  But  they  com-  (.^n  history.  Without  entering 
pete  for  advertising  in  the  Yp-  duscussion  on  campus  un- 

silanti-Ann  Arbor  market.  The  rest,  it  should  be  pointed  out: 
Press  has  a  circulation  of  15,-  Students  have  more  money 
572  and  the  Echo  claims  a  cir-  spend  today  than  in  the  past — 
culation  of  over  16,000.  But  ^gre  than  1,100  dollars  per 
what  worries  Panax  Corpora-  year  per  person;  2.)  Campus 
tion,  which  owns  14  newspapers  papers  not  only  have  a  higher 
and  one  radio  station  in  Michi-  readership  than  other  papers 
gan,  is  that  Eastern  Michigan  j^|gg  fj^r  easier  distribution 
University  is  slated  to  have  40,-  problem  and  they  are  usually 
000  students  by  the  early  1980s,  offered  free  of  charge;  3.)  The 
says  Robert  W.  Musial,  1971  ed-  median  age  of  students  is  ever 
itor  of  the  Echo.  From  its  point  increasing,  so  that  today  54.6 
of  view,  Panax  charged  that  the  percent  are  eligible  to  vote;  4.) 
Echo  is  competing  in  the  mar-  advertiser,  or  a  politician 
ket  on  an^^  unfair  and  inequit-  .fgr  that  matter,  can  reach  a 
able  basis.  more  or  less  compact  audience 

Behind  the  Panax  complaint 

is  the  fact  that  the  Echo,  like  (continued  on  page  44) 
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Catledge  finds  trend 
to  advocacy  disturbing 


new  stucco  French  Regency 
manor  house  in  New  Orleans,  a 
city  he  has  loved  since  boyhood. 

He  has  written  an  autobi¬ 
ography,  scheduled  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  January.  He’s  frequent¬ 
ly  called  upon  to  speak,  and 
he’s  planning  to  lecture  at  col- 


Following  an  address  he 
made  to  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association,  Turner  Catledge, 
retired  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  talked  with  Raymond  J. 
Tuers  of  the  Ashury  Park  (N. 
J.)  Press. 

Tuers  reported  that  he  found 
Mr.  Catledge  in  a  pensive  mood 
as  he  “assessed  the  nature  of 
the  beast  he  loves.”  Tuers’  ac¬ 
count,  w^hich  appeared  Novem¬ 
ber  15  in  the  Asbury  Park  S^m- 
day  Press,  follows: 

“We  have  a  great  thing  here, 
American  journalism,”  he  said, 
“but  we  must  be  careful  with 
it.  We’re  driving  a  high-pow¬ 
ered  machine,  a  sensitive  ma¬ 
chine.” 

Mr.  Catledge  is  the  decep¬ 
tively  quiet  high-powered  ma¬ 
chine  who  for  nearly  two  de¬ 
cades  served  as  the  chief  news 
executive  of  the  New  York 


president  Agnew  presented  some 
valid  criticism  of  the  news  me¬ 
dia  and  the  credibility  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  media  and  some  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  public  (“A  hellava 
lot  of  us  agreed  with  him  up  to 
a  point,”)  but  “overkilled  his 
point. 

The  increasing  complexity  of 
society  and  the  individual’s  in¬ 
volvement  in  it  makes  objective 
reporting  more  vital  than  ever, 
says  Mr.  Catledge.  And,  he 
concedes,  it  has  also  opened  up 
a  place  for  interpretive  writ¬ 
ing. 

His  expanded  definition  of 
news:  “Anything  you  didn’t 
know,  had  forgotten,  or  didn’t 
understand.” 

At  69,  Catledge  is  busier  now 
than  ever  in  retirement.  He  is 
still  a  member  of  the  Times’ 
board  of  directors  and  com¬ 
mutes  once  a  month  from  his 


leges. 

“Oh  God!”  he  says  jokingly, 
“I’ve  got  more  to  do  now  than  I 
did  when  I  was  working!” 

• 

N.Y.  Post  appoints 
new  ad  director 

Dorothy  Schiff,  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Post,  announced 
the  resignation  of  Mortimer  W. 
Hall  as  advertising  director, 
effective  Dec.  81. 

Arthur  Brody,  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  will  succeed  Hall. 

Hall,  son  of  the  publishpr, 
has  directed  the  Post’s  adver¬ 
tising  department  on  a  tem- 
iwrary  basis  since  1968  and 
now  plans  to  devote  his  time 
to  his  various  business  inter¬ 
ests  which  include  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  KDEO  in  San  Diego.  He 
will  continue  to  serve  as  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Post. 


Times.  He  retired  as  the  $110- 


German-language 
paper  troubled 

The  Staats-Zeitimg  und  He¬ 
rald,  German-language  newspa¬ 
per  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
United  States,  appeared  this 
w'eek  to  be  in  financial  difficul¬ 
ty,  but  its  editor  and  owner  Er¬ 
win  Single,  will  attempt  to 
maintain  daily  publication. 

Single  denied  a  report  in  the 
New  York  Times  that  the  paper 
would  publish  bi-weekly.  He 
said  that  an  announcement  of 
Staats-Zeitung  und  Herold  g  - 
ing  twice  weekly  was  prema¬ 
ture. 

The  new’spaper,  founded  in 
New  York  in  1834,  is  faced  with 
further  layoffs,  according  to 
Thomas  J.  Murphy,  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
New  York.  He  said  that  union 
representatives  had  met  last 
year  and  agreed  to  manpower 
cutbacks  in  an  attempt  to  save 
the  paper. 

The  newspaper  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  11,483  on  weekdays  and 
26,712  on  Sundays.  It  does  not 
publish  a  Saturday  edition. 


000-a-year  editor  in  June,  after 
a  total  of  38  years  at  the 


ve'Es;  rrxiaS’ofX  Story  gets  newspaper  picketed 

impartiality  he  reveres,  though 


the  subject  was  the  business  he  free  lance  article  written 

loves.  He  finds  much  right  with  jjy  a_  Polish  cab  driver  and 
.4merican  journalism,  but  also  printed  in  the  Detroit  Free 
he  finds  some  disquieting  trends.  Press  turned  out  to  be  anything 

Need  to  inform  reader  joke-or  any  other 

kind. 

“I  happen  to  have  the  notion  Despite  an  apology  from  three 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  a  Free  Press  executives,  a  group 
newspaper  is  to  inform  the  of  angry  Polish-Americans  pick- 
reader,”  he  said,  “and  what’s  eted  the  newspaper  offices  in 
the  best  way  to  do  that?  To  downtown  Detroit  and  said 
preach  to  him  or  to  explain  to  there  would  be  more  demonstra- 
him?”  tions. 

He  makes  no  bones  about  his  The  article,  printed  in  the 
conviction  that  there  is  no  room  Sunday  magazine  section,  w'as 


people  held  up  to  ridicule;  the  spokesman  said,  saying  it  was 
article  went  too  far.”  not  the  Free  Press’  medium.  The 

Kazimierz  Olejarezyk,  presi-  spokesman  said  the  group  un¬ 
dent  of  the  Polish-American  derstood  that. 

Congress  in  Michigan  and  chair-  Bruno  Nowicki,  president  of 
man  of  one  of  the  protest  meet-  the  Polish-American  Chamber  of 
ings,  said  the  group  invited  the  Commerce,  said  Daniels  had  told 
Free  Press  executives  to  answer  the  group  that  he  regretted  the 
demands  made  by  a  group  of  appearance  of  the  article  and 
students.  that  it  was  a  painful  and  unfor- 

Representing  the  Free  Press  tunate  blunder, 
were  Derick  Daniels,  executive  The  Free  Press  printed  an 
editor;  Charles  W.  Bakr,  Sun-  apology, 
day  editor,  and  Dolson. 

Students  from  a  Hamtrack 


in  the  news  columns  of  a  news¬ 
paper  for  preaching,  only  ex¬ 
planation.  He  draws  fine  lines 
among  the  traditional,  objective 
explanation,  interpretive  writ¬ 
ing,  and  preaching,  w'hich  he  la¬ 
bels  “advocacy  journalism,”  and 
he  says  the  lines  are  being 
crossed  too  frequently  these 
days. 

“Reporters  must  ask  them¬ 
selves,  ‘Am  I  trying  to  inform 
a  . reader  or  advocate  a  cause?’  ” 
he  said.  Then,  he  added  worried¬ 
ly,  “Some  quite  frankly  answer, 
‘I’m  advocating  a  cause.’  ” 

Such  candor  is  lending  an  air 
of  legitimacy  to  a  style  of  jour¬ 
nalism  he  considers  illegitimate 
unless  labeled  as  opinion.  There 
are  signs,  he  added,  that  future 
union  contracts  may  even  in¬ 
clude  clauses  specifically  allow¬ 
ing  advocacy  journalism. 

Mr.  Catledge  thinks  Vice- 


entitled,  “A  Survivor’s  Account 
of  a  Polish  Wedding.” 

David  Dolson,  editor  of  the 
magazine,  who  met  a  delegation 
from  the  Polish-American  pro¬ 
testors’  group,  said,  “there  was 
no  intent  whatsoever  at  ridi¬ 
cule”  in  the  article.  “It  was 
meant  to  be  a  piece  of  humor 
but  it  missed  its  mark  by  a  long 
shot,”  Dolson  said. 

Dolson  added:  “Our  inability 
to  see  that  was  a  gi-oss  error  on 
our  part  for  which  we  apolo¬ 
gize.” 

Pen  name  of  ‘Mote-Zart’ 

The  article,  wffiose  author  used 
the  pen  name  “Mote-Zart,”  was 
intended  to  be  a  humorous  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  marriage  celebrat- 
tion  as  practiced  by  many  Pol¬ 
ish-Americans. 

The  protestors  said  they  were 
“sick  and  tired  of  seeing  Polish 


(suburb)  high  school  picketed 
the  Free  Press  building  one 
night  to  protest  the  article 
which  they  called  “gross  and 
stupid.” 

Refuses  to  name  author 

A  spokesman  for  the  Polish- 
American  group  said  Daniels 
refused  to  give  the  name  of  the 
author  of  the  article  and  the 
spokesman  understood  this  was 
a  normal  and  natural  procedure. 
Daniels  said  the  Free  Press 
would  publish  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  based  on  Polish  history 
and  culture  in  the  near  future. 
He  said  Free  Press  personnel 
would  work  with  students  to  see 
the  stories  are  accurate  and 
representative  of  the  Polish  cul¬ 
ture. 

Daniels  refused  to  make  a 
televised  retraction  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle,  the  Polish-American 


Mistrial 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

ruled  by  the  late  Joseph  Pro- 
faci,”  in  an  account  of  the  mis¬ 
trial. 

Last  June  the  Colombos,  and 
other  members  of  the  Italian 
American  Civil  Rights  League, 
w'ere  instrumental  in  the  picket¬ 
ing  of  FBI  headquarters  in 
New  York.  Their  gripe  w’as  that 
Italians  were  wrongly  being 
stigmatized  as  Mafiosos. 

Judge  Judd  told  E&P  that  it 
was  a  “shame”  that  both  papers 
felt  it  was  necessary  to  draw 
attention  to  the  FBI  accusation 
in  reporting  the  son’s  trial. 

The  judge  noted  that  he  could 
sequester  the  jury  to  shield 
them  from  prejudicial  material 
if  he  had  to,  but  indicated  that 
he  preferred  not  to. 
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Ac -ventures 


ierry  Walker  Jr. 

edia  problems.  The  newly-formed  Media  Policy  Commit- 
ne  Association  of  National  Advertisers  pinpointe<l  several 
!  as  deseningr  further  examination  and  action  at  its  initial 
iiK  recently.  Clutter  was  identified  as  one  of  the  most 
sing  concerns  of  advertisers.  The  others  were:  the  need  for 
^er  research  techniques  and  more  information  for  budf^eting 
i  expenditures  and  for  determining  the  sales  effectiveness  of 
aedia;  analysis  of  the  impact  of  media  buying  services  on  ad¬ 
vertiser-agency-media  relationships;  reexamination  of  the  self- 
regulatory  procedures  employed  by  media  individually  and  col¬ 
lectively;  the  role  played  by  monitoring  and  auditing  organiza¬ 
tions  in  achieving  more  sophisticated,  accurate  audience  data. 
The  ;U-member  committee  in  expressing  concern  over  the  “clut¬ 
ter”  problem,  pointed  out  that  a  “proliferation  of  ad  sizes,  in¬ 
serts,  special  sections,  multi-minute  station  breaks  might  well 
be  ‘tui’ning-off’  audiences — with  a  resultant  drop  in  advertising 
effectiveness.”  It  supported  ANA’s  recommendation  that  tv’^  guar¬ 
antee  viewers  a  minimum  of  51-minutes  of  program  time,  but 
it  did  not  make  any  suggestions  as  to  how  newspapers  or  maga¬ 
zines  could  alleviate  clutter.  The  recommendations  of  the  policy 
committee  are  being  transmitted  to  the  various  media  operating 
Imdies  within  ANA  for  implementation. 


Heciprocal  agreement.  Starting  January  1,  the  sales  offices  of 
the  Philadelpfiia  Inquirer  and  Daily  \ews  in  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Detroit,  Chicago  and  Miami  will  also  sell  national  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  and  Charlotte  News. 
The  Obseiwer  and  the  News,  which  has  been  represented  by  the 
Rathlx>ne  &  As.sociates  division  of  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara 
&  Ormsbee,  is  increasing  their  national  advertising  staff  to 
assume  sales  repi-esentation  for  the  Inquirer  and  News  in  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Virginia,  and  Tennessee. 


Briefs.  .An  official  emblem  for  National  Retailing  Week,  sched¬ 
uled  for  January  10-16,  has  been  designed  by  Metro  .Associated 
Seivices  Inc.  at  the  request  of  the  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association.  The  emblem  is  feature<l  in  the  January  issue  of 
the  Metio  Newspaper  Service  and  in  Metro  Department  Store 
Sendee.  ...  A  third  Car  Care  Newspaper  Seiwice  is  being 
readied  by  Metro  Associated  Sendees  for  Champion  Spark 
Plug  Co.  .As  in  prevdous  years,  there  will  be  two  editions,  each 
sujtported  with  a  national  ad  offer  from  Champion.  .  .  .  The 
Bureau  of  Advertising’s  17th  survey  of  retailers’  Christmas  ex¬ 
pectations  reveals  that  newspaper  wdll  again  be  the  No.  1  ad¬ 
vertising  medium.  Three  out  of  four  of  the  333  retailers  in  142 
cities  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  indicated  they  will  invest  70% 
or  more  of  their  holiday  season  ad  budgets  in  new’spapers.  More 
than  half  of  these  (43%)  will  devote  more  than  90%  of  their 
ad  funds  to  ne\vspapers.  Advertising  budget  will  be  heavier 
also.  The  proportion  planning  an  increase  is  29%  as  compared 
to  only  10%  who  say  they  wdll  spend  less.  The  median  increase 
planned  is  9%. 


Campaigns.  Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  Corp.  wdll  use  news¬ 
paper  exclusively  in  its  1971  spring  and  fall  consumer  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  for  draperies.  The  drive  will  feature  six  7 
column  ads  in  13  newspapers  in  New  York,  Washington,  Balti¬ 
more,  Los  Angeles,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  and  Indianapolis  on  April  19, 
May  3,  17,  September  27,  October  21,  25.  Jeffrey  Hare,  market¬ 
ing  manager,  said  the  ads  are  aimed  at  the  young  marrieds.  The 
company  is  working  with  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  to  expand 
the  effectiveness  of  the  national  campaign  by  working  wnth  the 
newspapers  in  telling  retailers  about  the  co-op  ad  program.  .  .  . 
An  institutional  type  ad  campaign  has  been  produced  by  W.  B. 
Doner  and  Co.,  Baltimore/ Detroit  agency,  on  behalf  of  Kron- 
heim  wine  distributors.  The  full-page  black-and-white  series  is 
running  in  the  Sunday  roto  sections  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  and 
Washington  Post.  The  company  hopes  to  “strip  away  the  mys- 


buying.  .  .  .  Schweppes  Pure  Drinking  Water 
will  be  introduced  in  Philadelphia  this  month  and  principal 
cities  across  the  countr>-  by  mid-1971.  The  introduction  will  be 
supported  in  each  market  by  full  page  newspaper  ads,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Ogilvy  &  Mather. 


Self-regulation.  A  14-point  consumer  protection  program  was 
advanced  this  week  by  the  new  National  Council  of  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureaus.^  H.  Bruce  Palmer,  foniier  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Conference  Board,  has  been  appointed  operating 
head  to  oversee  a  program  which  is  designed  to  reinforce  (busi¬ 
ness)  self-regulation  and  improve  consumer  assistance  by  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  national  basis.  One  of  the  14  things  the  Council  pro¬ 
poses  to  do  is  assist  in  the  monitoring  of  national  advertising. 


N.J.  daily  unifies 
help  wanted  ads 


The  Record  of  Hackensack, 
N.  J.  became  the  first  daily 
newspaper  in  the  state  to  elimi¬ 
nate  separate  male  and  female 
employment  ads.  The  change 
went  into  effect  on  November 
30. 

The  only  two  categories  the 
newspaper  is  offering  to  adver¬ 
tisers  seeking  job  applicants  are 
“Help  Wanted  Male  &  Female” 
and  “Sales  Help  W'anted  Male 
&  Female.”  Several  weeklies  in 
the  state  run  help  wanted  ads 
under  the  heading  of  “Employ¬ 
ment  Opportunities”. 

The  newspaper  notified  its 
readers  that  the  decision  to 
change  was  based  on  the  “re¬ 
cently  enacted  amendments  to 
the  New  Jersey  Law  Against 
Discrimination  making  it  un¬ 
lawful,  in  employment,  to 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of 
marital  status  or  sex  unless 
there  is  a  bonafied  occupational 
qualification.” 

Publisher  Donald  G.  Borg 
stated  that  the  amended  law 
does  not  specifically  require 
the  newspaper  to  make  these 
changes  in  classified  advertising 
policy,  but  it  felt  a  “social  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  do  so.” 

The  Record  is  one  of  five  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  state  which  have 
been  called  to  appear  before  the 
New  Jersey  Division  of  Civil 
Rights  in  the  next  few  weeks  to 
answer  job  discrimination  com¬ 
plaints.  The  complaints  were 
lodged  against  them  by  local 
chapters  of  the  Women’s  Lib 
Movement.  The  other  papers 
cited  in  the  complaints  are  the 
Red  Bank  Register,  Netvark 
News,  Nercark  Star  Ledger, 
and  Trenton  Trentonvan. 

By  making  the  change  in  its 
classified  ad  policy.  The  Record 
removes  itself  from  a  possible 
court  suit  which  is  expected  to 
be  the  case  if  the  other  four 
publishers  refuse  to  comply 
with  the  new  regulation. 


The  New  Jersey  Civil  Rights 
Division  has  already  indicated 
that  it  inter])rets  the  discrimi¬ 
nation  law  to  mean  that  news¬ 
papers  can  no  longer  run  sepa¬ 
rate  male  and  female  job  head¬ 
ing  qualifications  on  their  clas¬ 
sified  pages.  The  publishers, 
supported  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  New  Jersey  Press 
.Association,  plan  to  contest  the 
ruling  on  the  basis  that  it  vio¬ 
lates  the  First  Amendment  of 
the  Constitution,  guaranteeing 
freedom  of  the  press. 

• 

Oklulioiiia  papers 
grant  scholarships 


The  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Oklahoma  City  Times  an¬ 
nounced  the  granting  of  137 
.scholarships  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1970  under  the  Car¬ 
rier  Scholarshij)  Program. 

The  “young  businessmen”  re¬ 
ceived  their  awards  at  a  ban¬ 
quet  on  November  19  which  was 
attended  by  carriers  and  their 
parents. 

Qualifying  carriers,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  operating  their  routes  in 
a  satisfactory  manner,  “must 
display  good  conduct  habits, 
maintain  average  or  above  av¬ 
erage  grades  and  be  good  citi¬ 
zens,”  a  press  release  stated. 

The  carriers  are  high  school 
students,  mostly  10th,  11th  and 
12th  graders. 

• 

Weekly  changes  hands 

The  Summit  Sentinel,  Dillon, 
Colo.,  a  weekly,  has  been  sold  by 
Mrs.  Barbara  F.  Sloan  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Richard  Gero  of  Gol¬ 
den,  Colo.  Mr.  Gero  has  served 
in  the  advertising  departments 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Neivs, 
Cervi's  Journal,  and  the  Golden 
Daily  Transcript. 

The  Summit  Sentinel  was 
started  by  Mrs.  Sloan  in  1968. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

HUMOR  FOR  WEEKLIES 
By  ('raig  Tomkinson 

The  name  Art  Gates  doesn’t  in  1936  at  the  age  of  17.  He 
vie  with  Spiro  Agnew  as  a  would  go  to  sea,  earn  some 
household  word,  but  increasing  money,  come  back  and  spend  it 
numbers  of  weekly  newspaper  on  schooling, 
and  supplement  readers  are  On  one  occasion  while  his 
getting  the  Gates  cartoon  tickle  ship  was  anchored,  awaiting  a 
treatment  each  week  in  their  birth  in  the  Hudson  River, 
local  papers.  Gates  lost  all  his  accumulated 

Gates  owns  and  runs  the  wages  in  a  friendly  little  poker 


sprawling.  Gates  Features,  Inc.  game.  Pennyless,  our  to-be- 

It  sprawls  from  one  end  of  a  educated  artist  didn’t  debark  to-be,  became  an  accomplished 
cramped  studio  in  his  Jackson  but  sailed  on  the  next  tide.  aviator  and  Gates  became  an 

Heights,  N.  Y.  home,  to  the  Gates  recalls  many  now-  accomplished  bar  manager  in 

other.  He  has  many  studios  famous,  but  then  unknown  Biloxi,  Miss.,  near  the  Air 
across  the  country.  In  fact  ev-  names  from  those  pre-war  days,  Force’s  Keesler  Field.  The  bar, 
ei*y  motel  he  stops  at  during  but  none  more  vividly  than  that  owned  by  what  Gates  describes 
his  promotion  trips  becomes  a  of  his  good  buddy,  Mickey  “a  bunch  of  hoods  from  New 
Gates  studio  if  it  has  a  desk  Spillane.  Orleans,”  became  a  favorite 

drawer  he  can  turn  over  and  In  1940  Gates  was  drawing  buzzing  target  for  Spillane  who 
use  as  a  drawing  table.  for  Funnies,  Inc.,  after  finish-  was  stationed  nearby. 

GFI  is  one  of  the  few  syndi-  ing  a  stint  at  the  Art  Students  Mi.ssissippi  was  a  dry  state, 
cates  which  considers  as  its  League.  Postal  regulations  but  this  didn’t  deter  the  owners 

primary  market  the  paid  week-  stipulated  that  comics,  in  order  from  erecting  a  12  foot  sign 
ly  newspaper.  Its  offerings  are  to  be  rated  as  comic  books,  proclaiming  the  joint  to  be  a 
seen  from  Alaska  to  the  Virgin  needed  a  minimum  of  two  “cocktail  lounge.”  Gates  said  he 
Islands  in  about  280  newspa-  pages  of  artwork  and  copy,  and  his  two  fellow  servicemen- 
pers — mostly  weeklies  with  a  Spillane  was  writing  the  copy  managers  took  turns  getting 

smattering  of  dailies  thrown  for  $2  a  page.  arrested  once  a  month  for  ille- 

in.  Another  100  take  GFI  Three  months  after  the  Japa-  gal  liquor  sales — the  fine  was 
features  sporatically.  In  Cana-  nese  did  their  thing  at  Pearl  $100. 

da  Gates  is  represented  by  the  Harbor,  Spillane  and  Gates,  in  The  bar  finally  met  its  de- 
Toronto  Star  Syndicate.  what  was  a  mild  case  of  patri-  mise  when  a  Gulf  Coast  hurri- 

The  principle  Gates  product  otic  fervor  ( Spillane’s  draft  cane  took  it  out  to  sea. 
is  humor.  GFI  does  not  offer  a  number  was  coming  up)  joined  Gates’  yearnings  to  be  a  pilot 
wide  variety  of  material  such  the  Air  Force  together.  were  never  realized  and  he  in- 

as  crossword  puzzles,  horoscope  .  .  „ .  stead  became  a  combination  ra- 

columns,  and  the  like.  mana,.«  r  dio-man  and  gunner  on  B-29’s 

Gates,  the  man,  concentrates  Spillane,  the  famous-writer-  in  the  Pacific,  but  not  until 


r  nor 

tinned  from  page  15) 


tial  reactions  to  the  new 
iicate  were  poor  and  Lessen 

J  Stenzel  bowed  out  leaving 
'  ates  to  draw  for  his  own  lu- 
,ure.  It  was  three  years  before 
Gates  managed  to  put  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  black. 

The  type  of  the  offerings 
from  the  syndicate  hasn’t 
changed  since  its  inception.  The 
principle  offering  is  a  quarterly 
issued  sheet  containing  36  car¬ 
toons.  The  price  starts  at  $10 
per  quarter  and  goes  up  depend¬ 
ing  on  a  subscriber’s  circula¬ 
tion. 

The  price  for  the  cartoon 
sheet  has  not  changed  since 
1961.  “I’ve  never  had  the  cour¬ 
age  to  raise  the  rate,”  Gates 
admitted.  “I  haven’t  dared  to.” 

He  points  out  too  that  in  the 
w'eekly  newspaper  business 
where  many  are  just  marginal 
financially  “the  price  of  some¬ 
thing  small  is  a  big  thing.” 

The  36  cartoons  offered  on 
the  sheet  are  evenly  divided  be¬ 
tween  one  and  two  column 
gags.  They  vary  in  depth  which 
Gates  feels  helps  the  editor  if 
he  has  a  hole  to  fill. 

Gates  sends  out  the  sheets  in 
tw'o  forms.  Letterpress  newspa¬ 
pers  get  a  proof  sheet  and 
the  corresponding  mats.  Offset 
newspapers  receive  two  dupli¬ 
cate  sheets  of  high  quality 
coated  stock.  The  duplication  is 
insurance  against  some  mishap 
spoiling  a  cartoon  before  a  pa¬ 
per  has  a  chance  to  use  it. 

His  humor  is  always  topical 
and  applicable.  He  takes  every¬ 
day  situations  and  exploits  the 
funny  side  of  them.  He  sees 
irony  in  the  fact  that  in  real  life 
a  person  slipping  on  a  banana 


'mT6ATE5 


“While  you  were  away,  Joe  barbecued  a  tnree  credit 

alarm  steak.”  Wh 

other 

was  straining  to  raise  a  fat  is  his  wife,  Helen,  an  executive  jjg 
women  up  on  water  skiis  only  associate  with  House  Beautiful 
to  have  the  tow  rope  break,  is  magazine.  w’eekl 

funny  in  real-life  but  would  be  Most  of  Gates’  work  is  done  ^j-y.  I 
a  failure  on  paper.  at  home  in  that  studio  room.  He  ggjf  ^ 

„  .  describes  it  as  piled  high  with  ^is  w 

One  frame  artist  cartoons  because  he  ^^g  jj 

He  feels  strongly  that  almost  never  throws  a  cartoon  away,  tl 
any  funny  situation  can  be  His  primary  reason  for  not 
boiled  down  to  one  frame,  or  working  out  of  a  studio  in  New  the  di 
occasionally  two.  He  claims  he  York  City  is  that  he  dislikes,  jjjg  h 
can  take  most  any  strip  now  along  with  most  of  the  millions  relate 
current  and  condense  it  into  a  of  other  daily  riders,  the  city’s  direct 
single  frame.  subway  system.  He 

Unlike  the  image  of  the  car-  d  j  i  .  lems 

toonist  or  gag  man  having  that  cartoi 

imaginary  light  bulb  above  his  Gates  uses  the  standard  Ben-  witho 
head  turn  on  wnth  ideas  as  he  day  screen  for  shaded  areas  in  the  s 
goes  about  his  day’s  routine,  his  work  but  has  found  that  sheet. 
Gates  reports  to  his  drawing  adding  the  screen  after  the  art-  and  o 
board  when  it’s  time  to  pro-  work  is  reduced  eliminates  the  event 
duce.  He  seldom  approaches  his  running  together  of  screen  dots  malft 
board  with  a  gag  in  mind — they  which  commonly  causes  blotchy  A 
come  as  he  begins  to  doodle  lines.  That’s  just  one  of  his  sultei 
w’ith  characters  and  situations.  techniques.  subsc 

His  quarterly  gag  sheets  ap-  But  artwork  in  a  cartoon  is  sell 
proximate  the  seasons  and  secondary  to  Gates  who  said  he  overli 

there  are  plenty  of  cartoons,  in  considers  the  idea  or  gag  to  be  Th' 

each,  relevant  to  current  99  percent  of  a  cartoon.  ries 

trends.  He  does  not  work  with  the  his  r 


name  cartoonists  “should  be 
able  to  do  more,”  and  should 
not  be  tied  to  a  limited  number 
of  characters. 

“I  have  nine  million,  no, 
more,  characters.  I  can  move 
around  because  I’m  not  tied  to 
characters,”  Gates  said. 

He  observed  that  cartoonists, 
once  the  “stars  of  their  day”  go 
largely  unknown  now.  “Most 
people  couldn’t  name  10  car¬ 
toonists”  Gates  insists. 

He  believes  they  are  getting 
increasingly  smaller  space  to 
put  across  their  humor.  “Once 
a  strip  was  eight  columns  or 
more,  now  most  have  been  cut 
to  three  and  a  half.  Before,  you 
could  really  tell  a  story  but 
now  you  can’t.”  He  blames  pub- 


“Oooh!  You  startled  me!” 


You’ve  run  through  three  red  lights  .  .  .  I’m  making 
a  citizen’s  arrest!” 
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Caring  about  your  neighborhood  is  a  natural  part 
of  growing  up- 

even  for  a  grown-up  steel  company. 


Mike  Fennerman  had  a 
choice.  Take  his  family 
on  a  trip,  or  paint  his  house.  Pride  won  out. 

He  got  out  his  paint  brush. 

Caring  about  his  surroundings  is  pretty 
good  evidence  that  a  man  is  aware  of  his 
responsibilities  as  a  citizen.  Caring  about  his 
property  spreads  to  caring  about  his 
neighborhood.  And  to  the  city  he  lives  in. 

Like  Mike  Fennerman,  Republic  Steel 
has  been  concerned  for  a  long  time  about 
housing  conditions  in  our  cities. 

As  a  result  of  our  interest,  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  selected 


Republic  along  with  21  other  forward-thinking 
companies  or  groups  of  companies  to 
develop  new  housing  concepts.  The  objective: 
to  provide  attractive,  practical  housing  that 
makes  more  efficient  use  of  land  and 
materials  for  families  of  varied  income  levels. 

In  this,  our  fortieth  year  of  business,  we 
are  proud  to  take  part  in  vital  programs  of 
this  nature.  It’s  one  way  we  demonstrate  our 
conviction  that  a  good  corporate  citizen  cares 
about  its  many  neighbors  and  communities. 
And  does  something  about  developing 
and  maintaining  them.  Republic  Steel 
Corporation,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44101. 

Rcpublicsteel 


Editor  crusades  to  stop 
making  fun  of  the  Poles 


Chester  Grabowski,  editor  of 
a  Polish-American  weekly  in 
New  Jersey,  is  leading  a 
crusade  against  Polish  jokes.  It 
looks  as  though  he  might  win. 

The  Post  Eagle,  Grahowski’s 
eight-year-old  paper,  began  its 
campaign  against  ethnic  slurs 
in  1966.  Last  March  the  story 
of  his  movement  was  told  by 
the  wire  services  worldwide. 
Since  then  his  tiny  office  in 
Clifton,  N.  J.  has  been 
swamped  with  letters  of  sup¬ 
port  from  as  far  away  as  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Viet  Nam  and  Zambia. 
Subscription  requests  total  1,- 
500. 

But  best  of  all  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  45-year  old  editor  is 
the  response  to  a  campaign  to 
boycott  Budweiser  Beer.  He 
said  more  than  200  taverns, 
restaurants  and  private  clubs 
have  pledged  to  stop  serving 
the  beer  in  protest  of  its  spon¬ 
sorship  of  television  shows 
which  permit  the  airing  of  an¬ 
ti-Polish  humor. 

Why  Budweiser?  Grabowski 
explains:  “We  had  to  pick 
someone.  The  summer  was  be- 


Chester  Grabowski 

ginning  and  we  needed  someone 
to  make  an  example  of.”  In  the 
weeks  that  followed  photos  of 
tavern  owners  pouring 
Budweiser  down  sewers  became 
a  frequent  front  page  feature 
on  the  offset  tabloid. 

Grabowski  said  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  personal  about  the  selection 
of  the  nationally  advertised 
beer  other  than  what  it  rep¬ 
resents.  “What  we  want  to 


eliminate  is  the  type  of  humor 
that  shows  Polish  Americans  as 
ignorant,  uncouth  slobs,”  he 
said. 

The  latest  effort  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  the  creation  of  the  I’m 
Proud  to  Be  Polish  Club.  Gra- 
bowski’s  paper  is  sponsoring 
membership  for  $1.  He  hopes  to 
collect  enough  money  to  found 
a  Polish  Anti-Defamation  Lea¬ 
gue. 

The  Post  Eagle  circulates  10,- 
000  of  its  average  monthly  cir¬ 
culation  of  18,000  through  the 
mail.  The  paper  is  pretty  much 
a  one-man  operation.  Grabow¬ 
ski  is  the  editor  and  publisher. 
Most  of  the  news  content  con¬ 
sists  of  social  events  divided  up 
into  columns  by  15  correspon¬ 
dents. 

With  the  help  of  his  son, 
Grabowski  does  his  own  layouts 
and  produces  camera-ready 
copy  for  the  printer. 

• 

Radio  station 
Guild  protests 
staff  layoffs 

The  Ottawa,  Ontario,  news¬ 
paper  guild  has  accused  Bush- 
nell  Communications  Ltd.  of 
breach  of  contract  following  a 
decision  to  cut  by  10  per  cent 
the  staff  of  CJOH  television. 


Union  members  sent  a  telegram 
to  Bushnell  management  warn¬ 
ing  they  will  not  accept  the 
layoffs. 

Robert  Rupert,  international 
representative  for  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  said  the  union 
will  seek  a  court  injunction 
against  any  layoffs  if  no  reply 
was  made. 

The  next  step,  Mr.  Rupert 
said,  would  be  arbitration  or  a 
strike. 

“I’m  really  amazed  at  CJOH 
management,”  the  union  official 
said.  “They  seem  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  about  the  contract  they 
signed  six  months  ago.” 

Mr.  Rupert  said  the  station 
management  must  first  contact 
the  Guild  and  satisfy  its  mem¬ 
bers  that  every  other  means  of 
economizing  have  been  made 
before  making  staff  cuts.  If  un¬ 
avoidable,  the  cuts  must  be 
made  in  order  of  seniority,  he 
added.  Disagreements,  he  said,  | 

must  be  submitted  to  an  arbi¬ 
trator  appointed  by  the  pro¬ 
vincial  minister  of  labor. 

Stuart  Griffiths,  president  of 
Bushnell  Communications  said 
that  21  or  22  employees  would 
be  let  go,  about  10  percent  of 
the  225-member  staff.  He  said 
two  or  three  of  those  dismissed 
would  be  executives. 


PEOPLE  WITH 
L0N&  HAIR  AREN'T 
ALWAYS  GALS. 

JUST  AS  ALL 
YELLOW  EARTH  MOVING 
mACHINES  AREN'T 
NECESSARILY 
IV\A0E  BY 
CATERPILLAR. 


rH  caterpillar! 

Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 
*Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors 
Loaders  •  Scrapers  •  Engines 
Motor  Graders  •  Pipelayers  •  Off-Highway  Trucks 


ACTUALLY, 

CATERPILLAR® 

AND  CAT*  ARE 
REGISTERED  TRADE- 
mARKS  OF 
CATERPILLAR 
TRACTOR  CO. 

AND  SHOULD  BE 
USED  TO  IDENTIFY 
ONLY  PRODUCTS* 
we  mAKE. 


THESE  INCLUDE 
WHEEL  AS 
WELL  AS 
TRACK-TYPE 
MACHINES. 


IF  YOU'VE  EVER  BEEN 
CAUGHT  IN  A  MISTAKEN 
IDENTITY,  WE  THINK 
YOU'LL  UNDERSTAND  OUR 
SITUATION.  YOUR  HELP 
IN  CORRECTLY  USING  OUR 
TRADEMARK  TO  REFER 
ONLY  TO  OUR  PRODUCTS 
WILL  BE  APPRECIATED. 


Caterpillar,  Cat  and  O  art  Trademarka  of  Catarpillar  Tractor  Co. 


i£ (o  tmti 
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THE  SPOKANE  MARKET  IS  A  PRIME  ORJEGTITE 
WHEN  CAMPAIGNING  IN  THE  WEST 


One  of  the  great  prizes  to  be  captured  in  the  West  is  the  rich  Spokane  Market. 
Fact  is,  Sir,  you  can’t  command  the  West^ until  you  control  your  share-of-field  in 
this  Inland  Empire  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

It’s  big.  It’s  strategic.  It  covers  eastern  Washington,  northern  Idaho,  western 
Montana,  and  northeastern  Oregon.  More  than  a  million  people  live  in  this  market 
area,  and  they  spend  more  than  $2  billion  annually  for  their  provisions. 

A  full-scale,  well-planned  campaign  here  calls  for  the  most  devastating  firepower 
at  your  command. 

When  you  commit  your  troops,  be  sure  you  have  the  latest  intelligence  reports 
on  this  inland  market.  It  is  four  times  as  big  as  it  looks  when  compared  to  Spo¬ 
kane  metro  statistics:  One  big  salvo  in  the  Spokane  dailies,  however,  will  blanket 
98%  of  all  metro  Spokane  households,  89%  in  11  counties*,  and  41%  in  the  total 
market.  Firepower! 

*50%  minimum  coverage  each  county,  424,800  population. 


The  SpoKESMAfi -Review  ^poKane  pitilg  C|fonifle 


MORNING  AND  SUNDAY 


For  a  full  reconnaissance  report  on  the  importance  of  the  Spokane  Market,  see  our  representatives  at  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee. 


National 

newspaper 

planned 


“investment  bankers  and  ven-  tween  advertising  and  editorial  will  be  no  staff  hirings  until 
ture  capital.”  He  said,  however,  matter  on  a  ratio  of  60  to  40.  In  next  June  or  July.  The  tentative 
that  there  would  be  no  public  news  content  the  effort  will  be  publication  date  is  next  Octo- 
sale  of  stock.  to  relate  news  from  Washington  her. 

According  to  Gifford,  35  per  to  events  abroad  and  to  issues  Gifford,  who  is  a.ssociated 
cent  of  the  stock  will  be  owned  and  events  that  arise  in  all  with  the  Boston  firm  of  Cabot, 
by  all  employes  as  a  society  of  parts  of  the  United  States.  Cabot  &  Forbes,  said  that  he 

journalists.  They  will  receive  Because  he  believes  that  radio  expecte<l  the  paper’s  initial  cir- 
income  from  the  stock  but  can-  and  television  is  the  primary  culation  in  Washington  would 
not  sell  it,  and  will  exercise  vot-  source  of  spot  news,  Pincus  said  be  .30,000  to  50,000. 
ing  power  as  a  single  bloc.  The  that  the  propo.sed  paper  “will 
remaining  65  per  cent  of  the  handle  national  and  internation- 
stock  will  be  held  by  the  origi-  al  affairs  in  a  style  close  to  the 
nal  incorporators  and  the  origi-  European  idea  of  personal  jour¬ 
nal  staff,  that  is  the  employes,  nalism.”  Although  not  necessar- 
Control  will  thus  be  in  the  jjy  “anti-establi.shment”,  the  pa- 
hands  of  the  journalists  society,  ,,pr  will  avoid  the  habit  Pincus 

the  incorporators  and  the  origi-  said  existing  newspapers  have  aSSlgllllieiltS 
nal  staff.  fallen  into  of  giving  too  much 

.  .  emphasis  to  “what  representa-  W.  J.  Davie.s  am 

tives  of  the  Establishment  say,  Ranstad  were  namei 
Publishing  plans  contemplate  just  because  they  say  it,  as  production  managers 
arrangements  for  printing  on  though  they  had  a  right  to  the  ry  Gebeck  was  nanr 
the  presses  of  afternoon  news-  .space.”  ing  room  superintem 

papers.  Gifford  said  that  the  Miiuieapolis  Star.  1) 

effort  would  be  to  attain  a  na-  Aiiilioritaiive  wriiers  has  been  composing  r 

tional  circulation  among  edu-  intendent  since  1!K 

cated  adults  and  for  that  reason  The  plans  envision  a  staff  of  sponsible  for  the 

to  reach  university-based  com-  writers  who  are  authorities  in  engraving  and  dispat 

munities  where  there  are  no  various  fields,  who  will  write  nients.  Ranstad,  forn 
morning  newspapers.  for  readers  of  above  average  otype  department  da 

During  the  next  few  months  intelligence.  is  responsible  for  \ 

a  major  organizing  task  will  be  As  of  now,  the  paper  has  no  type,  newsprint  hai 
to  work  out  the  arrangements  editorial  staff  except  Pincus.  He  electrical-mechanical 
for  using  the  presses  of  after-  said  that  a  managing  editor  nance  departments.  < 
noon  newspapers.  would  lie  hired  by  Feb.  1,  inti-  been  night  compos 

According  to  Pincus,  the  mating  that  he  knew  who  it  foreman  since  11)68 

newspaper  will  be  strictly  lim-  would  be  but  was  not  ready  to  ces  Davies  as  comjx 

ited  to  16  pages,  divid^  be-  make  an  announcement.  There  superintendent. 


Minneapolis  Star 
announces  new 


^  FOTOTYPE®  COMPOSITOR 

For  Headline  and  Display  Composition— 10  to  90  Pt. 


Designed  with  tape  reader  control  that  automat'ically  reads  6  channel  perf- 
tape,  giving  greater  typesetting  output  and  accuracy  Can  be  adapted  to  the 
output  of  your  existing  tape  perforator.  Allows  you  to  use  alternate  dial  con¬ 
trol  for  short  copy  or  corrections.  Saves  time,  saves  money,  frees  operator  for 
other  duties.  Basic  unit  torture-tested  for  over  6  years.  Ask  for  demonstration 
or  type  book  today. 


This  entire  ad set  on  the 
Fototype  Compositor 


FOTOTYPE  INCORPORATED 
1414  Roscoe  Street.  Chicago  60657 
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Your  readers  may  not 
know  the  difference 
...but  you  should 


Although  all  these  capsules  contain  sodium  secobarbital,  only  one  is  Seconal®*:  the  middle  one, 
produced  by  Eli  Lilly  and  Company.  In  the  battle  against  the  abusive  use  of  drugs,  we  identify  our 
products  with  our  name  and  code. 

More  than  sixty  other  firms  supply  secobarbital.  Many  are  marketed  in  unidentified  red  capsules. 

But  it’s  easy  to  see  the  difference.  Seconal  bears  the  script  ‘‘Lilly.”  Seconal  has  the  identifying  code. 
Seconal  has  the  bullet  end.  If  it  doesn‘t  have  these  features,  it  isn‘t  Seconal. 

In  fact,  all  capsules  for  Lilly  medicines  have  the  script  “Lilly,”  special  codes,  and  bullet  ends.  We 
believe  easy  identification  prevents  mix-ups  in  hospitals  and  helps  in  emergencies.  We  know  it 
helps  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  point:  Seconal  is  a  Lilly  trademark.  If  the  capsule  isn’t  Seconal,  it  shouldn’t 
be  called  Seconal. 

You  can  help  by  insisting  that  your  copyreaders  and  reporters  use  trademarks  correctly. 


♦Seconal®  (secobarbital,  Lilly) 


Urges  editing  papers 
to  satisfy  markets 

By  ThoniaH  J.  Modollow 


That  phrase  “extra”  certain¬ 
ly  is  from  another  generation 
in  the  newspaper  business.  It 
typifies  the  fact  that  newspaper 
circulation  has  gone  through 
considerable  change  and  is 
presently  trying  to  cope  with 
new  factors  of  competition,  of 
market  conditions  and  of  ser¬ 
vice  problems.  I  believe  that 
the  traditional  concepts  of  cii’- 
culation  income  as  we  have 
known  them  are  also  going 
through  a  basic  change  today. 

Recently  we  seem  to  have 
much  discussion  on  how  we 
can  and  should  raise  circulation 
rates  substantially  and  much  of 
this  coming  from  our  circula¬ 
tion  managers.  Now,  perhaps 
this  wasn’t  true  in  your  news¬ 
paper,  but  the  determination  on 
whether  circulation  rates  for 
our  paper  should  be  increa.sed 
in  the  past  generally  was  a  last 
desperate  act.  Desperate  be¬ 
cause  publi.shing  costs  had 
ri.sen,  advertising  rates  had  al¬ 
ready  been  increa.sed  and  we 
were  at  the  point  where  they 
should  not  be  increased  again. 
Costs  could  not  be  further  con¬ 
trolled  or  reduced  and  there¬ 
fore  circulation  income  was  the 
last  resort. 

(ian  you  raise  rales? 

The  publisher  would  call  in 
the  circulation  manager  and 
ask,  can  you  increase  circula¬ 
tion  rates?  I  imagine  some  of 
you  have  gone  through  that 
experience  and  I’m  sure  that  in 
mo.st  instances  your  answer 
was  yes.  Perhaps  you  argued 
about  the  size  of  the  increase 
and  felt  it  was  too  much.  On 
other  occasions  you  may  have 
argued  that  the  amount  was  too 
little  and  that  you  would  rather 


PROVIDENCE 


JOURNAL- 

BULLETIN 


increase  the  rate  more  substan¬ 
tially  at  this  time  and  not  have 
to  do  it  again  too  soon. 

So  as  I  view  the  past  with 
respect  to  circulation  income, 
rate  determinations  were  often 
made  out  of  desperation.  Circu¬ 
lation  was  the  last  place  to 
turn  for  additional  revenue, 
and  subscription  rates  were  not 
usually  based  on  the  true  value 
of  our  product  to  our  custom¬ 
ers.  .\s  a  result,  I  believe  a 
home  delivered  newspaper  has 
become  a  relatively  inexpensive 
service  commodity  in  America. 

I  say  relntivehi  inexpensive, 
and  I  use  the  term  in  a  com¬ 
parative  sense  and  in  relation 
to  the  price  of  other  products 

However,  I  believe  that  one 
of  the  changes  that  we  will  see 
in  the  near  future  (and  it  will 
certainly  have  a  substantial 
effect  on  the  job  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  manager)  is  the  creation 
of  products  in  the  newspaper 
business  with  a  purpose  of 
creating  and  developing  a  price 
for  that  product  from  the  read¬ 
er  that  is  in  line  with  the  im¬ 
proved  product.  This  will  tend 
to  increase  the  importance  of 
our  circulation  income. 

Mass  circululion  suff»*rs 

Why  and  how  will  this  be 
done?  Our  newspapers  today 
fall  in  the  category  of  mass 
media.  Generally  our  product  is 
nearly  the  same  no  matter  to 
what  neighborhood  or  town  we 
deliver  it.  But,  presently  we  see 
a  definite  trend  away  from 
mass  circulation  media.  Mass 
circulation  magazines  have 
suffered  severely.  Recent  arti¬ 
cles  are  pointing  towards  the 
decline  of  mass  circulation  tele¬ 
vision.  Mass  media  apparently 
do  not  satisfy  the  new  ap¬ 
proaches  of  the  advertiser  and 
to  some  extent  they  may  not 
satisfy  the  desires  of  the  read¬ 
er  or  viewer.  Therefore,  the 
trend  is  to  more  specialized 
products,  more  specialized  ad¬ 
vertising  media,  and  more  at¬ 
tention  to  reaching  specific 
groups  of  people  with  the  ser¬ 
vices  and  products  that  they 
desire. 

How  has  this  affected  the 
newspaper  business?  We’ve  all 
had  difficulty  in  having  our  cir¬ 
culation  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  in  population.  Our 
natural  growth  has  not  come 
easily'.  We  have  read  all  of 
your  studies  on  the  difficulty  of 


selling  the  younger  audience. 
We  have  undoubtedly  lost  some 
circulation  as  the  result  of  the 
trend  toward  apartment  living, 
nursing  homes,  second  homes  at 
the  lakes,  etc.  We  have  experi¬ 
enced  the  tremendous  problem 
of  satisfying  the  minority 
groups  with  our  product  and 
not  losing  the  majority’. 

We  have  tried  mainly  to  sell 
these  people  our  basic  product 
(although  we  have  changed  it 
to  some  extent)  and  largely  we 
have  been  unsuccessful.  We 
have  done  much  to  place  the 
newspaper  in  our  schools,  and 
yet  we  are  somewhat  shocked 
at  the  low  readership  of  our 
product  at  the  college  level  and 
at  the  young  married  level. 
We’ve  noticed  the  changes  in 
atlvertising  recently  —  the 
great  emergence  of  preprints, 
with  many  re(|uests  for  demo¬ 
graphic  delivery.  We  have 
struggled  with  zoning,  editorial 
content,  ABC  audits  and  demo¬ 
graphics. 

Products  to  fit  market 

Have  we  done  enough?  I 
don’t  believe  so.  Could  it  be 
that  we  have  not  faced  up  to 
our  problems  as  good  business 
men?  I  believe  that  the  lead 
must  be  taken  by  our  circula¬ 
tion  managers  and  advertising 
managers  to  work  with  our  edi¬ 
torial  and  creative  departments 
toward  the  development  of 
newspaper  products  that  will 
fit  our  market  and  serve  each 
large  segment  of  that  market 
differently  if  necessary.  Why 
not  have  different  advertising 
and  editorial  content  suited  to 
serve  the  different  demographic 
interests  represented  in  our 
markets?  In  other  words  — 
give  each  selective  market 
group  a  specialized  product.  It 
can’t  be  done  in  the  newspaper 
industry?  Are  you  so  sure?  I 
suppose  zoning  was  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  and  I  believe  that  the 
future  holds  more  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  than  just  the  mere  zoning 
of  a  minor  amount  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  of  editorial  content. 

Certainly,  our  Sunday  paper 
could  be  an  accumulation  of 
product  by  area  and  demogra¬ 
phic  characteristic,  and  could 
differ  substantially  between 
areas  of  our  cities.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  in  our  lowest  income  areas 
I  believe  that  the  Sunday  prod¬ 
uct  might  consist  of  only  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  of  the  pages 
currently  distributed.  That  por¬ 
tion  of  the  paper  should  be 
edited  for  that  demographic 
group.  Some  of  the  product 
would  not  need  to  be  changed 
substantially’,  other  parts  should 
he  changed  or  dropped.  How 
about  a  lower  price  on  this 
product?  In  other  areas,  w’hy 

(Continued  on  page  24) 


Swensson 


Swenssoii  appointed 
director  of  the  API 

Paul  S.  Swensson,  a  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Min- 
nenpolis  Star  and  Tribune  and 
former  executive  director  of 
the  Newspaper  Fund,  has  been 
appointed  an  Associate  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute,  Columbia  University, 
effective  January  1. 

The  appointment  was  made 
by  President  William  J.  McGill 
of  Columbia,  acting  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Walter  Ev¬ 
erett,  API’s  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor,  after  concurrence  by  the 
API  Advisory  Board’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee. 

A  daily  newspaperman  for  31 
years  before  he  joine<l  the 
Newspaper  Fund  in  1961, 
Swensson  is  currently  profes¬ 
sor  of  communications  at  the 
School  of  Communications  and 
Theater,  Temple  University. 

The  appointment  of  Swens¬ 
son  will  return  the  executive 
complement  of  five  members. 
He  will  join  Everett,  managing 
director  Malcolm  F.  Mallette 
and  associate  directors  Russ 
Schoch  and  Frank  Quine  in 
planning  and  conducting  the 
Institute’s  program  of  semi¬ 
nars  for  newspaper  executives 
and  staff  members. 

In  the  current  year,  API  is 
holding  20  such  seminars,  the 
largest  number  since  the  Insti¬ 
tute  was  founded  in  1946.  A 
total  of  6,782  newspaper  men 
and  women  have  attended  API 
seminars,  representing  886 
newspapers  in  all  50  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  nine 
provinces  of  Canada,  and  Puer¬ 
to  Rico. 

• 

Dailies  go  to  15c 

The  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mer¬ 
cury  and  News  announced  that 
their  newsstand  and  street  sale 
prices  would  increase  5  cents — 
to  15  cents.  Similar  price  rises 
were  announced  by  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  and  San 
Francisco  Examiner. 
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The  Dow  Chemical  Company,  Midland,  Michigan  48640. 


Styrofoam  has  earned  its  letter. 

Please  spell  it  with  a  capital  S.  Styrofoam®  is  a  registered 
trademark  for  the  specific  brand  of  plastic  foam  made  only 
by  The  Dow  Chemical  Company.  Please  type  the  capital  S  or 
mark  UC  on  proofs.  We'd  appreciate  it.  With  a  capital  A. 


McCollow 

(Continued  fravi  page  22) 

not  more  financial  news?  How 
about  a  higher  price  on  this 
more  complete  product?  The 
same  thing  is  true  in  other  as¬ 
pects  of  newspaper  coverage. 

The  farmer  today  is  a  minor¬ 
ity  group  and  is  not  really  giv¬ 
en  much  attention  in  newspa¬ 
pers.  However,  would  it  not  be 
easier  to  sell  a  Sunday  paper  to 
our  farm  population  if  it  con¬ 
tained  a  farm  section  or  a  rea¬ 
sonable  quantity  of  farming 
new’s?  Currently  we  cannot 
publish  all  of  the  society  news 
or  the  church  news  or  club 
news.  .A.rea  news  treatment 
seems  a  necessity  unless  we 
want  to  encourage  the  subur¬ 
ban  papers  to  grow.  For  large¬ 
ly  a  suburban’s  paper’s  new’s 
coverage  is  about  society  and 
personal  new's  items.  The  same 
is  true  of  local  government 
new's.  Our  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  want  to  cover  more  of 
the  local  government  news 
items  and  yet  we  don’t  have 
more  space  in  which  to  print  it. 

We  should  certainly  also  pro¬ 
tect  our  advertising  revenue 
and  expand  this  revenue  by 
providing  our  advertisers  with 
greater  choices  —  a  more  lim¬ 
ited  distribution  of  his  message 
to  the  people  potentially  his 
customers.  Yes  this  means 
more  zoning.  It  means  demo¬ 
graphic  distribution  of  pre¬ 
prints  by  zip  code  area.  It 
means  new  services  for  adver- 
tisei-s. 

Can  this  approach  be  accom¬ 
plished  profitably?  I  believe  it 
can  with  more  effective  use  of 
manpower  and  new  concepts  of 
product  pricing.  As  to  manpow¬ 
er,  I  hope  that  the  moderniza¬ 
tions  that  are  currently  taking 
place  in  composing  rooms  will 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  )tVealfh 
Offers  Opporfunifies 

Investluate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In- 
C'eesed  population,  industriaf 
development,  high  standard  of 
living,  and  the  mounting  suc- 
:esses  of  over  ROO  U.  S.  com¬ 
panies  that  are  operating  and 
have  $500.000.0<M  invested  In 
Australia. 

To  keep  lii  toiicli  with  marlietiiii. 
idmtisins.  publlshliii  and  gnphic 
irti  In  Auttrella  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

PtihUAmd  fortmightly 

Awaual  Subaarlptian  to  IJ.S.A.  $A8.00 

PaymeBts  nwsl  be  made  by 
baokdratt  Id  AaBtralian  cnmacy 
Cotner  Butt  (i  CllsdeH  Stt.,  Surry  Hlllt 
Sydney.  Auitralla 


allow  more  type  to  be  set  and 
pages  remade  at  minimum  cost. 
The  breaking  up  of  press  runs 
could  be  possible  if  we  use 
more  imagination  and  foresight 
in  the  planning  of  the  product. 
Many  of  us  have  presses  which 
are  not  fully  utilized  even  dur¬ 
ing  one  shift.  We  could  use 
our  manpower  more  creatively 
in  our  press  and  mailing  de¬ 
partments. 

Much  activity  is  now 
crammed  into  a  limited  period 
of  time.  It  will  require  that 
parts  of  our  newspaper  will  be 
produced  ahead  of  time  in  or¬ 
der  to  accomplish  this  type  of 
distribution.  With  careful  plan¬ 
ning  I  believe  that  a  more  spe¬ 
cialized  application  of  our  pro¬ 
duct  to  our  market  is  possible. 

^’ill  pay  reasonable  price 

Now,  w’hat  has  this  got  to  do 
with  the  future  import  of  cir¬ 
culation  income?  My  point  is 
this  —  I  believe  that  people 
will  pay  a  reasonable  price  for 
our  product  if  it  is  the  kind  of 
product  that  they  desire  and  if 
w'e  give  them  good  service  in 
delivering  that  product  to 
them,  at  a  time  when  they  want 
it.  Haven’t  you  proved  to  your 
satisfaction  that  the  right  pro¬ 
duct  in  the  right  area  can  com¬ 
mand  the  right  price?  In  most 
cases  this  price  would  be  a 
higher  price.  However,  certain 
of  our  readers  might  only  get 
one-half  of  our  current  pro¬ 
duct,  and  the  price  to  these 
people  might  be  creatively  low¬ 
er.  At  least  we  would  not  raise 
the  price  to  these  people  across 
the  board  as  we  have  done  in 
the  past.  Perhaps  we  would  re¬ 
tain  more  of  our  “marginal 
readers.’’ 

I  believe  “marginal  readers’’ 
are  those  who  are  not  im¬ 
pressed  enough  with  our  pro¬ 
duct  to  pay  the  price:  the 
young,  the  old,  the  minorities, 
etc.  For  them  we  need  special¬ 
ized  products,  relevant  news¬ 
papers  if  you  will.  I  am  not 
advocating  that  we  publish  the 
typical  underground  newspaper 
for  our  young  readers,  but  I  am 
sure  than  our  editors  could 
create  a  more  relevant  product 
for  them  if  given  the  chance. 

It  is  possible  that  our  new 
postal  service  will  give  us  the 
opportunity  to  serve  many  of 
our  readers  by  mail  that  we 
presently  do  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  serve.  I’m  talking  principally 
about  certain  apartment  house 
dwellers,  rural  route  readers  in 
difficult  locations  and  readers 
in  far  away  places  who  would 
like  to  continue  to  receive  our 
product.  This  may  be  an  added 
source  of  profitable  circulation 
income.  Certainly  the  mail  edi¬ 
tion  should  be  streamlined  to 
eliminate  bulk  because  undoubt¬ 


edly  we  will  continue  to  be  as¬ 
sessed  postage  on  the  basis  of 
weight.  This  mail  edition  again 
should  be  geared  to  the  market 
and  if  the  market  is  largely 
retired  people  perhaps  we  can 
gear  an  edition  to  those  people. 

It  may  be  possible  in  a  year 
or  two  to  create  a  microfilm 
edition  which  could  serve  the 
needs  of  many  of  our  mail  sub¬ 
scribers  in  libraries,  in  offices 
and  even  the  retired  reader  far 
away.  A  low  cost  microfilm 
reader  is  now  here  and  it 
should  be  possible  to  have  ex¬ 
cellent  service  on  papers  by 
mail  when  the  entire  paper  can 
be  put  on  microfilm  and  mailed 
in  a  small  envelope. 

Certainly,  circulation  income 
in  the  future  should  be  based 
on  sound  marketing  concepts. 
We  should  create  new  products 
and  at  the  same  time  attach 
new  prices  to  those  products. 
Should  we  not  have  many  diff¬ 
erent  prices  for  a  newspaper 
depending  upon  how  it’s  mar¬ 
keted,  the  size  and  nature  of 
the  product,  and  what  type  of 
delivery  service  is  provided  by 
the  newspaper?  Some  of  us 
have  had  difficulty  with  dealers 
in  raising  the  price  of  our  pro¬ 
duct  when  we  want  them  to  sell 
our  paper  at  the  street  sale 
price.  Why  not  recognize  the 
dealer  as  one  who  should  have 
more  margin  than  the  street 
corner  boy.  He  has  more  oper¬ 
ating  costs!  Why  not  price  our 
product  accordingly  and  give 
him  an  additional  margin,  and 
keep  part  of  the  higher  price 
for  ourselves!  Our  street  ven¬ 
dors  and  boxes  should  have  an¬ 
other  price,  convenient  from  a 
coin  standpoint  and  one  that 
gives  us  the  proper  net  amount 
of  revenue. 

The  home  delivered  market 
pricing  certainly  is  another 
matter.  Shouldn’t  this  price  de¬ 
pend  upon  distance  from  the 
plant,  difficulty  in  delivery, 
sparcity  of  population,  etc? 
Mail  circulation  has  always 
been  a  different  price  and  this 
should  continue  with  perhaps 
more  options  available  to  the 
mail  subscriber  as  to  both  price 
and  product. 

I.A>w  inner  zone  price 

The  home  delivery  aspect  is 
of  course  the  most  critical  pric¬ 
ing  problem.  We  should  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  delivery  cost  is 
lowest  in  the  heavily  settled  in¬ 
ner  sections  of  our  communit¬ 
ies.  This  circulation  is  the 
heart  of  our  circulation  and 
should  be  given  our  lowest 
price.  Outside  our  inner  zone 
we  run  into  higher  costs  in 
suburban  areas  where  rural 
routes  are  a  necessity.  We  com¬ 
pensate  our  people  more  for 
such  delivery  and  we  should 
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recognize  this  fact  and  chai'ge 
a  higher  rate  in  these  areas. 
When  we  get  far  beyond  our 
basic  circulation  area  we  face 
delivery  costs  that  in  many 
cases  are  prohibitive.  If  we 
choose  to  maintain  a  delivery 
service  in  these  areas  we  cer¬ 
tainly  should  price  our  product 
on  the  basis  of  its  base  price 
plus  the  additional  cost  factor 
involved.  We  then  are  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  true  cost  characteristics 
of  our  marketing  problems. 

(Excerpts  from  an  address 
by  Thomas  J.  McCollow,  man¬ 
ager  of  finance  and  corporate 
planning  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal  during  a  Circu¬ 
lation  Seminar  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin.) 

• 

Sophomores 
win  Hearst 
competition 

Sophomore  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  captured  top  places  in  the 
first  monthly  writing  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  eleventh  annual 
William  Randolph  Hearst  jour¬ 
nalism  awards  program. 

Rich  Wiseman,  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California  campus  new'spa- 
per,  took  the  $900  first  place 
scholarship  award  which  car¬ 
ried  a  matching  grant  to  his 
journalism  school.  His  entry 
was  a  descriptive  report  on  the 
colorful  use  boxing  gym¬ 
nasium. 

Second  place  went  to  William 
H.  Marling,  University  of  Utah 
sophomore.  Top  runners-up  to 
the  two  second-year  students 
were  Richard  Gilman,  U.  of  Ar¬ 
izona;  Richard  W,  Stim,  Indi¬ 
ana  and  Rick  DeChanne,  Okla¬ 
homa;  Richard  I).  Boner,  North 
Carolina  and  Allan  Shriver, 
Northern  Illinois  U.,  tied  for 
fifth  place  in  this  news  writing 
contest,  one  of  a  series  of  six 
writing  events  .scheduled  for 
the  collegiate  year. 

• 

Mississippi  weekly 
sold  by  Lamar  Co. 

Edward  Hall  and  Nicholas 
M.  Haas  of  Bay  St.  Louis, 
Miss.,  have  purchased  the  La¬ 
mar  Publishing  Company,  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Lamar  Coun¬ 
ty  (Miss.)  News  from  Billy 
Ervin  and  Joe  McDonald,  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  of  the  Storte 
County  Enterprise,  Wiggins, 
Miss. 

At  present  Hall  is  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Sea  Coast 
Echo  in  Bay  St.  Louis.  Haas  is 
a  practicing  attorney, 
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A  tissue 
is  a  tissue 
is  a  tissue. 

But  only  a 
Kleenesf  tissue  is 
from  Kimberly-Clark. 

That’s  one  reason  we  spell  our  name  with  a  capital  “K.” 

Another  is  that  the  Kleenex  brand  name  stands  for  a  whole 
line  of  quality  household  paper  products.  When  you  use  it, 
please  make  it  a  capital  K.  And  use  our  whole  name, 
like  Kleenex  tissues,  never  just  Kleenex. 

Thank  you. 

Kleenex  is  a  registered  trademark  of 
the  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation. 

Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 


Maybe  we'll 


7 


DRUGS 


get  used  to  it. 


We  adapt  to  things  so  easily.  Each  day  we 
exchange  a  few  more  trees  for  a  new  hamburger 
stand,  block  a  skyline  with  another  billboard,  light 
a  quiet  beach  with  some  neon  signs  . . .  and 
hardly  notice  the  difference.  America  may  be 
less  beautiful,  but  it’s  doing  more  business. 

And  what’s  good  for  business,  is  good  for  the 
country.  Or  is  it? 

We,  at  Knight  Newspapers,  are  business¬ 
men,  too.  We  value  every  new  idea  that  helps 
us  run  our  business  more  efficiently  and  more 
profitably.  But  we  know  that  our  first  obligation  is 
to  run  our  business  responsibly.  We  know  we 
have  a  duty  to  inform  our  readers,  not  to  over¬ 
whelm  them.  To  give  them  all  the  news  and  to  give 
it  in  its  proper  perspective.  That’s  why  we  look 
for  and  foster  this  sense  of  responsibility  in  our 
newspapers.  And  we  provide  an  atmosphere 
of  innovation,  creativity  and  professionalism  to 
help  them  make  a  vital  contribution  to  the 
community  they  serve. 

We  can  adapt  to  a  lot  of  things  in  this 
country  if  we  have  to.  To  pollution,  to  confusion, 
to  ugliness.  But  why  should  we?  If  each  of  us 
—business  leaders  and  editors  and  individual 
citizens— lives  with  reverence  for  life  and  respect 
for  the  world  around  us,  we  can  make  it 
America,  the  beautiful . . .  again. 


KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 


Akron  Beacon  Journal  Boca  Raton  News  Charlotte  News  Charlotte  Observer 
Detroit  Free  Press  Macon  News  Macon  Telegraph  Miam.  Herald 
Phiiarteiph.a  Inquirer  Philadelphia  Daily  News  Tallahassee  Democrat 


Philadelphia  Press 
Association  awards 

The  Philadelphia  Press  As¬ 
sociation’s  ‘2(>th  Annual  Awards  Francis 
Dinner  was  held  November  29 
for  winners  of  this  year’s  com¬ 
petition.  Those  who  f?ot  awards: 

John  G.  McCullouph,  Bul¬ 
letin,  Rest  Writing;  Rill  Fidati, 

Daily  \eivs.  Rest  Reporting; 

Kathleen  Rowley,  Camden 
(N.J.)  Courier-Cost,  Communi¬ 
ty  Seiwice. 

Peter  Finley,  Camden  Cour- 
rier-Post,  Rest  Human  Interest 
Story;  Craig  Walters,  Camden 
Courier-Post,  Rest  Fire  Story; 

Daily  News  team  of  Jack  Mc¬ 
Guire,  Jim  Smith  and  Ed  Grif- 
fenberg,  Rest  Police  Reporting;  John  Wamlstrom,  Iron 
Rolfe  Neill,  Daily  News,  Re.st  Mouu.tnin  (Mich.)  \’eH's  sports 
Editorial  Writing;  Charles  E.  «Hlitor — elected  president  of  the 
Myers,  Daily  News,  Rest  Head-  Upper  Peninsula  Sportswriters 
line.  As.sociation. 


John  A.  Ratdorkf,  general 
Ivertising  and  ed-  manager  of  the  Big  Rapids 
•ities  with  the  (Mich.)  Pioneer — elected  pres- 
es,  Meriden  Jour-  ident  of  the  Michigan  League  of 
Haven  Register,  Home  Dailies  at  the  50th  an¬ 
ticut,  named  pub-  niversary  meeting.  Also  elect- 
lirector.  New  Rri-  ed:  Du.n’can  Camkron,  (Ireen- 
Jeneral  Hospital.  ville  Daily  Xews,  second 

*  *  vicepresident,  and  Douglas 

Robkrt  a.  Lahey — from  as-  Rullock,  Sturgis  Journal,  sec- 
sistant  regional  editor  of  Ro-  retary-treasurer  for  his  11th 
Chester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  term. 

Chronicle  to  Paddock  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  as  city  editor  of  Ar¬ 
lington  Heights  (Ill.)  Herald. 


PERSONNEL  DIRECTOR  for  15 

Ridder  Newspapers  is  job  turned 
over  to  Eugene  R.  Lambert,  who 
for  the  past  12  years  has  been 
director  of  employee  relations  for 
the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer-Press.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  that  capacity  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  added  duties  with 
Ridder  Publications,  Inc. 


George  S.  Rachay,  who 
writes  an  outdoors  column  for 
the  Janesi'ille  (Wis.)  Gazette, 
is  now  specializing  in  environ¬ 
mental  news  coverage  and 
features  for  the  new.spaper. 


Doyle  Hill,  appointed  clas- 
silied  advertising  manager  of 
the  Florence  (Ala.)  Times- 
Tri-Cities  Daily  after  serving 
three  years  as  an  account  rep¬ 
resentative. 


Edward  M.  Miller,  67,  will 
retire  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Portland  Oregonian,  on  De¬ 
cember  31. 


Gay  Helen  Rarnett,  former 
.society  editor  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Barstow  (Calif.) 
Desert  Dispatch,  named  news 
editor  of  the  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  Xews.  She 
fills  the  vacancy  created  when 
Phil  Adamsak  resigned  to  join 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal. 


Murray  Poskitt,  former 
publisher  of  the  Campbell  Riv¬ 
er  (R.  C.)  Courier,  appointed 
assistant  to  H.  L.  “Hal” 
Straight,  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Xorth  Shore  (Vancou¬ 
ver)  Citizen. 


Jacobs 


Friedman 


EDITORS  PROMOTED — Six  members  of  the  Jamaica  (N.Y.)  Press 
have  been  promoted  in  a  series  of  news  department  executive 
changes.  Assistant  editors  David  Jacobs  and  Sam  Ruinsky  have 
moved  up  to  managing  editors;  Arnold  S.  Friedman  to  assistant 
managing  editor;  Gerald  Twohig  to  night  news  editor;  Joseph  C. 
Jahn,  now  editor  of  the  editorial  page,  and  Richard  Wettereau,  to 
night  city  editor. 


Matthew  F.  Carney’,  Jr., 
formerly  with  the  Corning  (N. 
Y.)  Lender,  has  joined  the  Po.st 
Publishing  Company  of  Rridge- 
port.  Conn.,  as  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 


Saul  Kohler,  former  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  chief  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer,  has  resigned 
as  legislative  assistant  to  Sena¬ 
tor  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  to  join  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  of  Newhouse  Newspapers. 


David  H.  Cohen,  26,  a  News¬ 
paper  Fund  intern  for  the 
Gloucester  (Mass.)  Daily  Ti¬ 
mes  in  196.'),  has  returned  to  be 
the  paper’s  news  editor.  He 
was  most  lecently  suburban  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Beverly  (Mass.)  Ti¬ 
mes,  and  worked  previously  for 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Gazette. 


John  W.  Heffernan,  head 
of  Reuter.s  Washington  Rureau 
and  1969  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club,  was  awarded 
the  CRE  (Commander  of  the 
Most  Excellent  Order  of  the 
Rritish  Empire)  for  out.stand- 
ing  services  to  Great  Rritain,  in 
a  ceremony  at  the  Rritish  Em- 

WiLLiAM  Rromage,  conductor  bassy  in  Washington. 

!of  the  Chicago  Tribune's  Inves¬ 
tors  Guide  column  since  1965, 
lhas  retired. 

In  his  long  journalism 
career,  Rromage  wrote  for  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal,  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  and  Chicago 
Jofumal  of  Commerce. 

Investors  Guide  will  be  re¬ 
placed  by  an  expanded  Invest¬ 
ment  Scene  column.  It  will  be 
written  by  George  Gunset,  a 
financial  reporter  who  has  been 
with  the  Tribune  since  1967. 


Wettereau 


Brokers  of  Newspaper,  Radio, 
CATV.  &  TV  Properties 
Appraisals  and  Financing 

Washington,  D.C. 

1100  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W. 
20036  (202)  393-3456 

Chicago 

1507  Tribune  Tower  60611 
(312)  337-2754 

Dallas 

1234  Fidelity  Union  Life  Bldg. 
75201  (214)  748-0345 


America’s 

most 

experienced 

media 

brokers 


Cathy  White  .Aldridge,  as¬ 
sistant  director  for  public 
affairs  and  communications  of 
the  New  York  City  Health  and 
Hospitals  Corporation,  has  been 
appointed  Urban  Affairs  Direc¬ 
tor  of  WTOP-TV,  Post-News- 
week’s  Washington  station. 
Mrs.  Aldridge  is  a  former 
women’s  editor  of  the  .Amster¬ 
dam  Xews,  New  York,  and  a 
former  women’s  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Defender. 


San  Francisco 
111  Sutter  St.  94104 
(415)  392-5671 
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in  the  news 


Carl  Campbell  is  new  pres¬ 
ident  of  San  Diego,  Calif., 
Press  Club,  succeeding  Gordon 
F.  Lee.  Campbell  is  information 
specialist  for  Grossmont  High 
School  District. 


Frank  T.  Bogardus  has 
joined  Barlow  /  Johnson  Inc., 
Syracuse  and  Albany  based  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations 
agency,  as  an  account  execu¬ 
tive,  it  was  announced  by  San¬ 
dra  Anglund,  vicepresident  for 
public  relations.  Bogardus 
comes  to  Barlow/Johnson  after 
spending  the  last  three  years 
as  editor  and  general  manager 
of  the  Cazenovia  (N.  Y.)  Re¬ 
publican,  a  weekly  newspaper. 
Prior  to  that  he  was  a  reporter 
for  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun 
and  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tran- 
ncript-Telegram. 


Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times-Herald 


promotes  three 


James  F.  Chambers,  Jr., 
since  1967  publisher  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  Times  Herald,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  board 
and  will  continue  as  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  and  publisher  it 
was  announced. 

Robert  L.  Jensen,  w’ho  has 
been  executive  vicepresident 
and  treasurer  since  1967,  was 
named  president  and  chief  op¬ 
erating  officer. 

The  third  promotion  was  that 
of  Douglas  D.  Webb,  who  has 
been  moved  up  from  the  job  of 
comptroller  to  treasurer. 

Chambers  has  been  with  the 
Times  Herald  Co.  for  more 
than  25  years.  He  began  as  a 
news  editor  and  was  later  pro¬ 
moted  to  managing  editor, 
vicepresident  and  then  general 


Joseph  Ryan,  press  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  of  WBZ- 
TV,  Boston,  has  been  named  di¬ 
rector  of  public  affairs  for  the 
University  of  Massachusetts. 


Webb 


John  H.  O’Hearn,  named 
business  manager  of  Congres¬ 
sional  Quarterly,  Inc.  O’Hearn’s 
responsibilities  will  include  all 
departments  of  CQ  Inc.  except 
sales  and  editorial.  O’Hearn 
was  with  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  as  internal  au¬ 
ditor.  In  1969  he  became  chief 
accountant  of  Congressional 
Quarterly’,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times  Publish¬ 
ing  Company. 


manager.  He  later  became  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  a  position 
he  held  until  he  became  pres¬ 
ident. 

Jensen  joined  the  paper  in 
1955  as  an  accountant. 

In  1957  Jensen  was  named 
assistant  auditor  of  the  Times 
Herald  and  a  year  later  was 
elevated  to  the  position  of  con¬ 
troller.  Four  years  later  he  was 
named  vicepresident  and  con¬ 
troller. 


Robert  C.  Tenenbaum,  29, 
former  reporter  for  United 
Press  International  and  editor 
of  Columbus  (0.)  Spectator 
Newspapers,  appointed  press 
secretary  by  Ohio  Governor- 
elect  Gilligan. 


James  B.  King,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Seattle 
Times,  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Washington  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Association. 


In  the  non-duplicating  news  research  services 


EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  REPORTS  and 
CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTERLY  SERVICE 


there  are 


12  ELEMENTS 


1735  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20006 


202-296-6800 
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Delta  is  an 
airline  rimby 
professionals, 
like  George 
RosS)  Captain. 

1 19  years  with 
Delta.  IZOOC 
hours,  over  6 
million  miles 
inaDelta 
cockpit.  When 
you’re  flying 
it’s  nice  to 
know  there’s 
a  George  Ross 
upfront. 


Delta  is  ready 
when  you  are. 


Data  refutes 
newspaper 
waste  onus 


The  publication  Newsprint 
Facts  devotes  a  major  portion 
of  its  November  issue  to  data 
refuting  allegations  that  news¬ 
papers  waste  trees  and  compli¬ 
cate  garbage  disposal. 

An  editorial  cites  the  state¬ 
ment  by  enthusiasts  that  for 
each  ton  of  waste  paper  recy¬ 
cled,  17  trees  do  not  have  to  be 
cut  down. 

“True  as  far  as  it  goes,”  says 
the  editorial.  “That’s  not  very 
far,  where  newspapers  are  con¬ 
cerned.  About  like  reprocessing 
stale  bread  to  save  123  ears  of 
wheat  from  being  cut  down.” 

Like  wheat,  the  trees  used  for 
newsprint  are  a  renewable 
crop,  says  the  publication  of  the 
Newsprint  Information  Com¬ 
mittee.  It  figures  that  in  today’s 
forester-managed  newsprint 
forests,  cutting  down  17  trees 
merely  makes  room  for  17  other 
trees  to  grow. 

“Recycling  is  an  excellent 
idea  where  it  makes  economic 
sense,”  the  editorial  continues. 
In  fact,  2.3  million  tons  of  old 
newspapers  are  now  recycled 
annually  and  made  into  cartons, 
wallboard  and  reprocessed 
new.sprint. 

Increase  is  natural 

“Recycling  will  increase  natu¬ 
rally  as  demand  and  know-how 
increase.  Trying  to  increase  it 
arbitrarily  can  waste  other 
natural  resources — money  and 
the  effort  of  conscientious  citi¬ 
zens  .  . . 

“Having  done  so  much  to 
alert  the  people  to  pollution 
dangers,  newspapers  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  ashamed  of  environ¬ 
mentally.” 

In  its  news  columns,  the  pub¬ 
lication  also  pre.sents  reportage 
on  the  following; 

The  Tribune  Co.  has  just 
marked  50  years  of  harvesting 
wood  from  its  Canadian  forest 
tracts  for  the  New  York  News 
and  Chicago  T ribune,  two  of  the 
largest  newspapers  in  the 
world.  These  woodlands,  now 
accounting  for  550,000  tons  of 
newsprint  annually,  are  as  th¬ 
ickly  forested  as  ever. 

Haling  doesn't  pay 

The  New  York  subways  no 
longer  bale  and  sell  old  newspa¬ 
pers  left  on  the  subway.  It 
doesn’t  pay. 

Canadian  and  U.  S.  authorit¬ 
ies  say  softwoods  for  newsprint 
will  be  in  ample  supply  proba¬ 
bly  well  past  the  next  decade. 
In  Canada,  with  the  largest 
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THIS  IS  THE  LIFE!  Miami  Associated  Press  photographer  Steve  Starr,  his  wife  Marilynne  and  their 
three-year-old  son  Stevie  live  aboard  a  50-foot  avocado  houseboat  moored  in  Sky  Harbor  Marina. 
As  Albany  AP  photographer,  Starr  saw  his  share  of  snow  last  year  traveling  on  assignment  in  New 
York  State.  He  won  the  1970  Pulitier  Prize  for  news  photography. 


wood  reserves  in  the  free 
world,  the  annual  cut  is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  amount  of  wood 
that  grows  each  year. 

A  San  Francisco  waste  pa¬ 
per  drive  was  successful. 

A  partially-subsidized  news¬ 
paper  collection  program  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  cost  the  taxpay¬ 
ers  $27.81  per  ton  collected  in 
the  first  year.  Now  the  loss  is 
down  to  $3.97. 

Politicians  capitalizing  on 
public  interest  in  ecology  are 
finding  newspapers  an  attrac¬ 
tive  target.  The  aid  of  one  of 
them  said:  “He  really  hasn’t 
thought  the  idea  through  very 
much.  But  it  gets  him  a  good 
hand  so  he  keeps  using  it.  . 


Photos  ill  newspapers  tightly  as  stories  to 

...  ri  1  avoid  wasting  si>ace  on  “dull, 

exeilllljl.  Palmer  says  Coring”  pictures  and  that  as- 

News  photographs  are  “one  signments  should  be  screened 
of  the  most  exciting  things  that  for  news  value.  John  Arm- 
can  be  in  newspapers  today,”  strong,  newly  appointed  chief 
Forrest  Palmer,  executive  edi-  of  bureau  for  the  AP  in  Con- 
tor  of  the  Danbury  New-Times  necticut,  said  j)hotogi’aphers 
told  a  meeting  of  the  Connecti-  should  look  for  different  angles 
cut  News  Photographers  Asso-  when  making  photographs, 
ciation  recently.  a 

“Editors  have  not  kept  up  .u 

with  the  revolution  in  photo-  English  honored 

graphy,”  he  added.  The  talk  Dr.  Earl  F.  English,  dean 
was  first  of  a  series  designed  to  emeritus  of  the  school  of  jour- 
open  communication  lines  be-  nalism  at  the  University  of 
tween  editors  and  photogra-  Missouri,  was  honored  by  the 
phers.  National  Scholastic  Press  Asso- 

Palmer,  also  a  member  of  the  ciation  in  Chicago.  He  re- 
Associated  Press  Continuing  ceived  a  medallion  recognizing 
Studies  committee  in  Connecti-  him  as  a  pioneer  in  scholastic 
cut,  said  pictures  should  be  ed-  journalism. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  December  5,  1970 


There’s  only  one 

offset  press  designed  expressly 

for  community  newspapers. 


It’s  the  Goss  Community. 

Designed  for  newspaper  printing — from 
2  to  32  pages — with  fast  makeready,  easy 
web  threading  and  plenty  of  between-the- 
press  work  space.  Whether  you’re 
publishing  a  small  daily,  a  weekly  or  14 
weeklies,  (like  the  8-unit  press  shown 
below)  you’ll  find  that  the  Goss  Community 


is  everything  a  publisher  could  want  in 
an  offset  press. 

Call  your  Goss  representative  for  details. 
Or  write  Goss,  MGD  Graphic  Systems, 
P.O.  Box  50360,  Chicago,  III.  60650. 


Goss 
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^  PAPERS 

^  98.6%* 

OF  HOMES  IN 
PRIMARY  MARKET 


U.  S.  Defense 
Work  Is  V'ital 
for  Canadians 


Financial  Core 
Gets  Concerned 
A  bout  GM Strike 


Stock  Market  Anticipates 
Election  to  Be  Key  Factor 


The  Alice  in  Wonderland  Quality 
of  Japan  s  Trade  with  Red  China 


1970  Merchant  Marine  Act  Provides 
Machinerv  for  Improvini;  U.S.  Fleet 


Itwesiors*  (iuidf 


Oyster  Firm  Farms  California  Waters 


Week's  ileadlines 


ANOTHER  RESTYLING  STEP — Chicago  Tribune  recently  changed  the  first  page  of  its  Sunday  financial  section  from  eight  to  si*  columns, 
with  the  new  six  column  format  (right)  including  major  changes  in  typography.  The  daily  financial  pages  remained  at  eight  columns. 

Help  Hauled  index  eight  of  the  nine  regions  meas-  J*  adequate  coverage  to  Arab 

I  *  I  .  ured.  The  largest  percentage  p  01*inPr  Ijllfl.rCll&Il  views,  and  editorial  opinion 

<lr«»ps  loner  in  Uct.  drop  ( — 12.9%)  was  recorded  in  ,  tended  to  be  one-sided. 

The  help-wanted  advertising  the  East  North  Central  region  mail  haS  adVlCC  »There  is  the  question  wheth- 

index  fell  m  October  for  the  The  Mountain  region  remained  .  ,  ^  American  nublic  is  eet 

eighth  consecutive  month  The  unchanged.  OD  WaF  CFISIS  ting  all  trSorS^^^^ 

^  Measures  v  olumc  The  American  press  should  to  form  a  balanced  opin- 

firiv0  niorp  **ev0n-lian(iG(l^^  treat-  ion,  so  as  to  exorcise  its  influ- 
At  146  (’57-’59=100),  thein-  The  help-wanted  index  meas-  concerning  ence  on  the  administration.  My 

dex  IS  16  points  below  Septem-  ures  the  volume  of  classified  Arab-Israeli  crisis  Michael  opinion  is  that  the  administra- 
ber’s  reading  and  77  points  be-  advertising  in  52  major  news-  Adams  former  Middle  East  tion  is  following  minority  inter- 
low  its  year-ago  level.  papers  across  the  country.  It  is  correspondent  of  the  Manches-  ests,  partly  because  of  this  lack 

October’s  index  repre.sents  extremely  sensitive  to  changes  f  fEnirland)  Guardian  said  of  balanced  information,”  he 
the  lowest  figure  since  Apry  in  general  business  conditions.  i^N^w  York  at  a  ^  -‘^aid. 

196.5  when  it  also  stood  at  146.  Oains  in  the  index  have  been  Adams  feels  that  in  many  Adams  is  writing  on  a  free- 

Want-ad  volume  declined  in  associated  "wit  oips  in  t  e  g^^tes  the  “other  side  is  not  lance  basis  and  serving  as  an 

unemployment  rate;  declines  in  f^equentlv  available  whereas  in  information  officer  of  a  private 

I  V  tocreTseHn^^  Zionist  British  group. 

'  Adams  gave  his  impressions  o  n 

to  a  group  of  mostly  foreign  9tory  &  Ivelly  lianied 
correspondents  connected  with  Home  News  reps 
the  United  Nations  after  com- 

pleting  a  three-week  lecture  appointment  of  Story  & 

tour  of  American  universities.  Kelly-Smith,  Inc.,  as  national 
His  tour  was  assisted  by  vari-  advertising  representative  for 
ous  Arab  academic  groups  and  the  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.) 
the  Committee  for  the  Ad-  Home  News  has  been  an- 

vancement  of  Arab-British  Un-  nounced  by  Hugh  N.  Boyd,  pub- 

derstanding  in  London.  lisher 

Adams,  who,  during  the  rru„  „  .  •  -n 

J  .  ,  ,  Ihe  new  association  will 

highjackings  of  airplanes  by  , 

Palestinians  last  summer,  the  ending  of  91  years 

served  as  a  mediator  between  which  the  New  Jersey 

guerrillas  and  Western  govern-  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper 
ments,  said  that  the  American  acted  as  its  own  representative 
press  as  a  whole  had  not  given  for  national  advertising. 


Journalism  education 
awards  presented  to 
two  papers 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  and 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  were 
presented  citations  last  week  at 
the  national  awards  breakfast 
of  the  Journalism  Education 
Association  in  Chicago. 

The  two  were  given  the 
group’s  media  citation  for  “out¬ 
standing  contributions  to  scho¬ 
lastic  journalism.”  The  award 
also  went  to  the  Readers  Digest. 


B0.7%t  for  the  entire  state  No 
other  medium  achieves  this  bianket 
penetration.  Out-of-state  papers  com¬ 
bined  don’t  come  close.  Make  this 
unique  one-state  market  yours.  Re¬ 
sults  are  guaranteed  by  $10,460* 
income  per  household  in  primary 
market.  Benefit  from  single-rate 
plan — one  low  rate  for  all. 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Delaware 
Telephone  302/654-5351 
or  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 
t  ABC  Audit  12/31/69-subiect  to  verification 
•sales  management  6/10/70 
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NEWSPAPERS 


RETAILER 


A  special  Emphasis 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Edition... with  texts 
designed  to  keep  the 
nation’s  retailers  sold 
on  newspapers  as 
their  primary 
advertising  medium 


These  features  in  E&P’s 
Retail  Advertising  Issue 
will  help  make  your 
marketing  more  effective 


It’s  hardly  a  coincidence  that  the  last  day  of  the 
INAP]  convention  in  New  York  is  also  the 
opening  day  of  the  annual  meeting  of  NRMA, 
the  largest  organization  of  the  nation’s 
retailers.  What  better  time  to  reinforce  the 
overwhelming  choice  of  newspapers  as  the 
prime  medium  for  retail  advertising.  E&P  plans 
an  editorial  package  that  will  provide  the 
ultimate  environment  for  your  newspaper’s 
advertising  message  directed  to  the  retail 
market  place. 


•  A  positive  approach  to  newspaper-retailer 
problems,  with  emphasis  on  what  the 
newspaper  is,  and  what  it  does  for  re¬ 
tailers. 

•  Newspaper  plus  factors  that  offset  the  im¬ 
pact  of  rate  increases. 

•  What  editors  are  doing  to  improve  con¬ 
tent  and  format  and  attract  young 
readers. 

•  The  technical  progress  story  —  improve¬ 
ments  in  production  techniques  and  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  impact  of  color. 

•  Limitations  of  other  media  for  retailing, 
including  CATV. 

•  Twin  presentations:  The  role  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  as  presented  by  prominent  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  leading  retailers. 

DISTRIBUTION:  More  than  5,000  copies 
of  this  important  issue  will  be  distributed 
to  retail  store  executives  and  retail  chains. 


RESERVE  YOUR  SPACE  NOW... 

Publication  date:  JANUARY  9, 1971 

Deadline  for  space  reservations:  December  28, 1970 
Deadline  for  copy  or  plates:  January  2, 1971 


SPECIAL  DISTRIBUTION  to 

leading  retail  and  chain  store  advertisers 


CIRCULATION 


Tv  ads  produce  sales 
for  Wall  St.  Journal 


Ironically  enough,  one  of  tel¬ 
evision’s  top  success  stories  of 
1970  is  the  circulation  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  And  to  make 
matters  even  worse,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  had  been  a  heavy  user  of 
small  space  newspaper  ads  up 
until  1964  when  it  switched  to 
television  in  the  top  26  mark¬ 
ets. 

In  an  address  before  the  16th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Televi¬ 
sion  Bureau  of  Advertising  on 
November  18,  Gilbert  Good,  cir¬ 
culation  sales  manager  for  the 
Journal,  outlined  how'  the  na¬ 
tional  business  daily  increased 
its  circulation  from  850,000  in 
1964  to  1,260,000  at  the  end  of 
1969. 

“One  of  the  major  elements 
in  developing  and  holding  high 
demographic  circulation  at  an 
efficient  cost,”  he  said,  “is  an 
effective  advertising  campaign 
...  A  campaign  that  employs  an 
advertising  medium  that  has 
the  capability  to  put  across  the 
product  with  impact.  We  be¬ 
lieve  television  is  that  medium. 
Television,  therefore,  is  the 
main  thiaist  of  our  circulation 
advertising  campaign.” 

Good  pointed  out  that  the 
Journal  was  reaching  its  pri¬ 
mary  prospects  in  the  26  mar¬ 
kets  through  late  evening  tele¬ 
vision  news  show's.  He  said 
compatibility  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  success  of  the 
campaign. 

“Our  association  with  local 
news  programs  gives  our  view¬ 
ers,”  he  said,  “the  feeling  that 
we,  too,  are  on  the  local  scenes. 
Further,  we  succeed  in  reach¬ 
ing  way  out  in  the  Area  of 
Dominant  Influence  to  make 
contact  with  large  numbers  of 


How  to  protect  yourself 
against  Publishers 
Liability  losses 

Figure  out  what  you  could  afford 
to  lose,  and  let  us  insure  you 
against  judgments  over  that  amount. 
We're  experts  in  the  fields  of  libel, 
slander,  piracy,  invasion  of  privacy 
and  copyright.  We  have  5  U.  S. 
offices  so  we  re  instantly  available 
for  consultation  in  time  of  trouble. 
Drop  us  a  line,  and  get  full  details 
from  our  nearest  office.  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105.  Other 
U.  S.  offices:  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 


primar>'  prospects  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs — where  they  live — where 
they  watch  television.” 

Television  advertising.  Good 
said,  has  also  helped  put  across 
the  fact  that  the  Journal  isn’t 
“strictly  a  compilation  of  stock 
and  market  statistics;,  but  is  a 
broad  presentation  of  useful 
business  news. 

“Television  has  enabled  us  to 
foster  among  our  primary  po¬ 
tential  a  growing  awareness  of 
the  Journal.  Television  has  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  enhancing  at¬ 
titudes  toward  the  Journal — to 
develope  that  important  favor¬ 
able  frame  of  mind  that  is 
needed  to  produce  a  success 
when  a  direct  mail  piece 
reaches  a  prospect,  and  when  a 
prospect  receives  a  telephone 
sales  call,  when  a  reader  gets  a 
renewal  notice,  or  when  the  pa¬ 
per  is  displayed  for  sale  on  the 
newsstand.” 

The  Television  Bureau  of 
.Advertising  awarded  a  Gold 
Screen  Award  to  Good,  the 
Journal,  and  its  agency,  BBDO, 
New  York,  in  recognition  as  the 
mo.st  successful  campaign  of 
1970. 

• 

Carrier  boy 
killed  making 
collections 

A  16- year  old  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Press  carrierboy  was 
shot  and  killed  on  November  20 
while  making  a  collection.  The 
shooting  occurred  in  full  vdew 
of  his  mother  and  brother  who 
were  following  close  by  in  the 
family  automobile. 

Phillip  J.  Meek,  publi.sher  of 
the  Press,  reported : 

“He  was  gunned  down  in  a 
fusillade  fired  by  a  group  of 
youths  who  suddenly  surround¬ 
ed  him  as  he  made  his  weekly 
collections.  Robbery  was  appar¬ 
ently  not  the  motive  .  .  .  his 
money  was  not  taken.” 

On  November  13,  the  boy, 
Thomas  D.  Eldridge,  was  held 
up  at  gunpoint  and  robbed  of 
his  collection  receipts.  Three 
days  later  Eldridge  filed  a  com¬ 
plaint  against  an  18-year  old 
schoolmate.  This  boy  was  ar¬ 
rested  on  November  18  and 
held  in  jail. 

Subsequent  to  his  arrest, 
Eldridge  reportedly  was  threat¬ 


ened,  but  this  did  not  deter  him 
from  making  his  normal  collec¬ 
tion  rounds. 

Arlo  McCully,  circulation 
manager  for  the  Press,  said  it 
has  removed  the  12  noon  Satur¬ 
day  deadline  for  city  account 
receipts  and  now  allows  the 
boys  to  bring  them  in  anytime 
on  Saturday  or  make  their  pay¬ 
ments  by  mail.  It  has  also  ad¬ 
vised  the  carriers  to  collect  only 
during  the  daylight  hours. 

McCully  said  a  request  has 
Ix'en  made  to  the  Chief  of  Po¬ 
lice  for  off-duty  |)oliceman  to 
make  collections  in  the  trouble 
spot  neighlwrhowls.  To  date  no 
policemen  had  l)een  hired  for 
this  purpose,  he  .said.  He  said 
that  police  j)atrols  had  in- 
crea.sed. 

The  day  following  the  mur¬ 
der,  an  11-year-old  newspaper- 
l)oy  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
was  held  up  in  another  Pontiac 
area  and  robbed  at  knifepoint 
of  .$28. 

• 

Zodiac  quest 
yields  clues 

Information  uncovered  by 
Paul  Avery,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  reporter,  has  expand¬ 
ed  the  scope  and  provided  new 
clues  in  the  search  for  a  my.s- 
tery  man  who  has  boasted  of  14 
killings. 

Avery’s  search  through  old 
records  in  his  continuing  quest 
for  the  slayer  turned  up  an  old 
police  memo  noting  a  similarity 
between  the  unsolved  1966 
death  of  a  Riverside,  Calif.,  co¬ 
ed  and  a  1969  double  murder  at 
Lake  Berryessa,  hundreds  of 
miles  di.stant. 

The  Berryessa  deaths  were 
followed  by  a  series  of  messages 
to  the  Chronicle  signed  by  “The 
Zodiac.”  Avery,  who  personally 
received  a  Halloween  death 
threat  with  the  similar  signa¬ 
ture,  has  given  priority  to  the 
case  since  that  double  tragedy. 

The  Riverside  Press- 
Futer/irise  also  received  letters 
after  the  1966  murder  of  Cheri 
Jo  Bates.  These  had  been  signed 
with  a  “z.”  A  gory  poem 
scratched  on  a  library  study 
desk  had  been  found  there,  Av¬ 
ery  also  discovered  during  three 
days  of  Riverside  conferences 
which  also  turned  up  other  sim¬ 
ilarities  between  the  coed’s 
death  and  the  1969  murders. 

Envelopes  used  in  two  of  the 
mailings  were  published  in  a 
Nov.  16  Chronicle  disclosure  of 
the  new  finds.  The  Chronicle 
also  was  able  to  obtain  an  inter¬ 
view  with  a  woman  who  escaped 
from  a  captor  she  believes  to 
have  been  the  Zodiac.  Her  iden¬ 
tification  was  based  on  an  ar¬ 
tist’s  sketch  distributed  after  a 


San  F'rancisco  cab  driver’s  mur¬ 
der. 

Avery  has  given  precedence 
to  the  Zodiac  case  since  the  first 
cryptic  message  reached  the 
Chronicle  some  20  months  ago, 
advised  Abe  Mellinkoff,  city  edi¬ 
tor.  The  last  phase  of  this  ac¬ 
tivity  extended  over  a  full 
week.  He  is  tracking  down  ev¬ 
erything  he  can.  Meanwhile  he 
cooperates  thoroughly  with  po¬ 
lice,  Mellinkoff  said. 

Each  disclosure  has  brought 
new  tips  to  the  i)olice  ami  all 
are  investigated.  .Avery’s 
newest  repoit  brought  an  imme¬ 
diate  flo(xl  of  information,  the 
city  editor  .said. 

Previously  the  Zinliac  had 
only  been  su.spected  of  five  un- 
.solved  Northern  California 
murders. 

• 

Laiiikort  sells  Naleliez 
Deiiioerat  to  Bo(»iie 

Natchez  Newspapers,  Inc.  is 
the  new  owner  of  the  106-year- 
old  Natchez  (Miss.)  Democrat, 
a  seven-day  morning  newspa¬ 
per.  James  B.  Boone,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ta.scaloosa  (Ala.) 
News  heads  the  new  corpora¬ 
tion  which  purchased  the  Dem¬ 
ocrat. 

The  sale  was  made  by  James 
W.  Lambert,  president  of  the 
Natchez  Democrat  Printing  and 
Publishing  Co.  to  the  new  cor¬ 
poration.  Lambert,  whose  fami¬ 
ly  has  published  the  Democrat 
since  its  founding,  will  continue 
as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Natchez  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Warren  Koon,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Tuscaloosa 
News,  has  been  named  Editor 
and  General  Manager  of  the 
Democrat.  He  also  .serves  as 
vice  president  in  Natchez 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Kenneth  Nichols,  a  pressman 
with  the  Tuscaloosa  News,  has 
been  named  production  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Democrat.  Other  ap¬ 
pointees  include  George  Yow, 
former  managing  editor  at  Wil¬ 
mington,  N.C.  and  government 
affaris  reporter  at  the  Rock 
Hill  (S.C.)  Evening  Herald, 
has  been  named  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Jim  Lambert  Jr.  is  city 
e<litor. 

Hardy  McCollum  has  been 
named  classified  and  circulation 
manager  of  the  Democrat. 

• 

Riilder  dividend 

Directors  of  Bidder  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  have  declared  a  reg¬ 
ular  quarterly  dividend  of  9 
cents  per  share  on  common 
stock  and  $2  per  share  on  pre¬ 
ferred  stock.  The  dividends  are 
payable  December  31,  1970  to 
stockholders  of  record  Decem¬ 
ber  10,  1970.  There  are  6,177,- 
323  common  and  79,500  pre¬ 
ferred  shares  of  stock  out¬ 
standing. 

for  December  5,  1970 
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DIRECTORY  Of  PRESS  CONTACTS 

PR  INDEX  is  a  regular  E&P  feature  appearing  in  the  If  you  mail  press  contact  lists  to  newspapers,  your  ad- 
first  issue  of  each  month.  Listings  are  published  as  vertisement  belongs  in  PR/INDEX.  Write  for  your  corn- 
advertising  by  the  companies  and  organizations  listed.  plete  PR/INDEX  kit,  or  use  coupon  to  order  your  listing. 


AGRICULTURE 


INSURANCE 


INSURANCE 


FARM  FACTS  &  PHOTOS — Photos,  slides,  mo¬ 
tion  footage,  background  information  on  farm 
equipment  and  mechanized  farming.  B&W 
prints  readily  available;  others  may  take  a  little 
longer.  Dept.  382-EP,  New  Holland  Div.  of 
Sperry  Rand,  New  Holland,  Pa.  17557.  (717-354- 
2121).  We're  never  too  busy  to  check  the  file! 

BEEF  CATTLE  PICTURES — Photos,  drawings. 
4x5  color  transparencies,  35mm  slides  of  Angus 
cattle  on  farms  and  ranches  or  individual  ani¬ 
mals.  Also  feature  stories  on  beet  cattle  & 
Angus  cattlemen.  Write  for  information  or  to 
inspect  file  of  50  black  and  white  8X10  photos. 
American  Angus  Assn.,  3201  Frederick,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.  64501. 


AIRLINES 


ALLEGHENY  AIRLINES — Major  airline  serving 
106  cities  in  17  states  and  Toronto,  Canada. 
Photos.  B&W  and  color,  on  request.  Ready  to 
assist  in  feature  development,  hard  news  gather¬ 
ing,  TV  and  Radio  spots.  Jack  King,  vice  presi¬ 
dent — Public  Affairs:  Dave  Shipley,  director — 
Public  Relations:  Pete  Wasoner,  manager — 
Nows  Bureau;  c/o  Allegheny  Airlines,  Washing¬ 
ton  National  Airport,  Washington,  D.C.  20001 
202/347-9660 


AVIATION 


AIRCRAFT  OWNERS  AND  PILOTS 
ASSOCIATION  (AOPA) 

Largest  general  aviation  organization  repre¬ 
senting  150,000  members.  News  and  comment 
about  general  aviation,  the  largest  segment  of 
air  transportation.  Contact  Charles  Spence, 
Director  Public  Relations,  AOPA  Box  5800, 
Washington,  D.C.  Telephone  (301)  654-0500. 


EDP-COMPUTER 


DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION— In¬ 
formation  on  small-,  medium-,  and  large-scale 
digital  computers  and  electronic  circuit  modules, 
the  basic  building  blocks  of  automation.  Con¬ 
tact  Mark  Nigberg,  manager,  public  relations. 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  146  Main  Street, 
Maynard,  Mass.  01754.  Phone  (617)  897-5111. 


ELECTRONICS 


LATEST  DEVELOPMENTS  in  subscription  TV  and 
consumer  electronics:  color  TV,  stereo,  research. 
Press  releases,  background  fact  sheets,  8x10  B/W 
photos,  transparencies  upon  request.  Other 
background  on  hearing  aids,  FM  broadcasting, 
TV  and  radio  products  for  the  home  and  out¬ 
doors.  Write  Public  Relations  Dept.,  Zenith 
Radio  Corporation,  1900  N.  Austin  Avenue, 
Chicago— 60639,  or  call  312-745-5035. 

HOUSING;  MANUFACTURED 

FACTS.  PHOTOS.  NEWS  FEATURES  on  mobile 
and  modular  housing  which  provided  67%  of 
all  home  sales  under  $25,000  last  yr.  Up  date 
your  knowledge:  Write  Jerry  Bagley,  PR  Direc¬ 
tor,  Mobile  Homes  Manufacturers  Assn.,  6650 
Northwest  Hwy.,  Chicago,  III.  60631. 


ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— In¬ 
formation  on  automobile,  boatowners,  home- 
owners.  health,  life  insurance;  traffic  safety, 
driver  education,  travel.  Contact  Raymond  P. 
Ewing,  Assistant  Public  Affairs  Director,  Allstate 
Plaza.  Northbrook,  III.  Phone  (312)  291-5086. 

ROYAL-GLOBE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— 

For  Information  on  personal  and  commercial 
property  and  casualty  coverages  and  services 
here  and  abroad.  Contact:  Robert  W.  Kirsch- 
baum,  Director  of  Public  Relations  and  Ad¬ 
vertising.  Robert  H.  Prall,  Manager,  Public  Re¬ 
lations.  Marjorie  Black,  Public  Relations  Rep¬ 
resentative,  150  William  Street,  New  York 
10038.  Telephone:  (212)  732-8400. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMER¬ 
ICA — Information  on  insurance  coverages,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  innovations  in  the  areas 
of  rehabilitation,  MEND  and  the  INA  MEND 
Institute:  safety;  loss  prevention  control  and 
defensive  driving;  and  all  lines  of  property, 
liability,  life,  health  and  accident  insurance. 
Contact:  Stephen  R.  Lawrence.  Director  of 
Public  Relations,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa..  I9I0I. 

INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE— 

Prompt,  authoritative  information  on  automobile, 
home  and  other  forms  of  property  and  liability 
insurance  through  a  network  of  twelve  offices 
located  around  the  country.  For  a  Fact  Book 
about  insurance,  write  to  the  Institute  at  1 10 
William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038.  For 
answers  to  your  questions  about  property  and 
liability  insurance,  call  (212)  233-7650. 


THE  TRAVELERS  CORPORATION— Information 
on  financial  planning,  mutual  funds,  variable 
annuities,  all  personal,  business  Insurance; 
mortgage,  real  estate  investing,  investment 
management,  data  processing  systems.  Paul  D. 
Schmanska,  Manager,  Public  Information  Dept., 
One  Tower  Square,  Hartford,  Conn..  06115 
(203)  277-2779. 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


NEW  INDUSTRIAL  AND  CONSUMER  prod¬ 
ucts  from  Holland.  Press  releases  and  8x10  B-W 
photos  are  yours  for  the  asking.  Products  are 
designed  specifically  for  the  American  and 
Canadian  markets.  These  releases  and  special 
press  articles  are  written  for  new  product 
columns,  features,  featurettes  and/or  fillers  in 
all  communications  media.  Write  or  call.  Pub¬ 
licity  Department,  Netherlands  Consulate  Gen¬ 
eral,  10  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10020:  Phone  (212)  246-1429. 


NUCLEAR  ENERGY 


FOR  FACTS,  BACKGROUND  ON  NUCLEAR 

industry  developments,  call  on  the  Atomic  Indus¬ 
trial  Forum,  an  international  clearinghouse.  Tech¬ 
nical  staffers  and  information  specialists  can 
arrange  press  briefings,  tours,  interviews.  Are 
you  on  our  mailing  list?  Contact  Carl  Goldstein, 
assistant  public  affairs  manager,  AIF,  850  Third 
Ave.,  New  York  10022  or  call  2i2/PLaza  4-1075. 


To:  Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Please  insert  the  following  copy  beginning  next  month  for . 

monthly  PR/ INDEX  listings,  and  invoice  at  the  lowest  appropriate  rate,  under 
category  heading . 

COPY: 


This  hereby  authorizes  Editor  &  Publisher  to  publish  copy  indicated  in  PR/INDEX 
at  frequency  and  rates  indicated  below. 


NAME . COMPANY 

ADDRESS  . 


RATES:  Six-line  minimum  insertion,  $3  per  line  for  12  PR/INDEX  issues,  (first 
issue  of  the  month),  $216  total  for  1-year  minimum  listing.  Listing  for  less 
than  12  months,  $4  per  line  for  6-line  minimum  listing.  Listings  of  35 
lines  or  over  in  one  issue  earn  10%  discount  on  either  rate. 
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Use  Christmas  Seals. 

It’s  a  matter  of  life  and  breath 


Fight  emphysema,  tuberculosis,  air  pollution, 
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Record  set  by  Landers 
for  cancer  booklet 


Reader  response  to  the  Ann 
Landers’  column  offer  of  an 
American  Cancer  Society  book¬ 
let  for  women  on  breast  self- 
examination  has  set  a  new  rec¬ 
ord,  according  to  Joseph  Clark, 
director  of  press  for  the  society. 

For  the  one-time  offer,  re¬ 
quests  have  passed  230,000  and 
are  still  coming  in. 

“The  lesson  for  us  is  that  the 
popular  print  features  are  a 
most  powerful  medium  for  life¬ 
saving  public  education,”  Clark 
stated. 

The  society  has  never  had  a 
comparable  response  in  so  short 
a  period  from  a  single  message 
to  the  public,  Clark  noted  in 
explaining  that  in  instances 
where  response  levels  of  that 
size  have  been  reached,  it  has 
been  only  after  much  longer 
campaigns,  employing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  media. 

Box  clu‘4‘k 

The  response  was  clearly  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  column  since  a 
special  post  office  box  number 
was  assigned  to  the  Landers 
offer. 


— which  is  being  done. 

“Personal  Memo  for  Today, 
BSE  (Breast  Self-Examina¬ 
tion),  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
more  than  95  percent  of  breast’ 
cancer  patients  themselves  dis¬ 
cover  the  tumors  and  that  there 
is  an  approximately  85  percent 
survival  when  breast  cancer  is 
treated  before  it  spreads. 

The  Ann  Landers  column  is 
syndicated  by  Publishers-Hall. 


Journalist  launches 
Washington  column 

W.  David  Webb,  a  20-year 
veteran  journalist,  has  estab¬ 
lished  his  own  syndicated 
column.  The  Washington  Peris¬ 
cope,  now  being  distributed  to 
newspapers  throughout  the 
country. 

A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Kansas  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Webb  worked  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Independence  (Kans.) 
Daily  Reporter  and  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  News  Leader,  and 
for  the  past  five  years  has  been 
a  Washington  correspondent 
for  linsiness  Week. 


Vernon  Brown  column 
in  200  newspapers 

“It’s  Tough,  But  You  Can 
Make  It,”  a  weekly  column  by 
Vernon  Brown  for  Copley 
News  Service,  is  being  carried 
by  approximately  200  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  ir«rrew,  (Ohio)  Trib¬ 
une  Chronicle  and  the  Austin 
(Texas )  A  merican-S  tu  tesman 
are  the  most  recent  papers  to 
sign  for  the  black  writer’s  col¬ 
umn. 

Browm,  a  successful  Los  An¬ 
geles  businessman  and  the  first 
black  agent  appointed  by  a  ma¬ 
jor  U.  S.  insurance  firm,  was 
born  in  1943  in  Merced,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  After  graduation  from 
high  school,  he  attended  junior 
college  for  one  year  and  then 
progressed  in  a  number  of  busi¬ 
nesses  from  janitor  to  his 
present  position. 

Brown  is  married  and  father 
of  two  daughters.  His  mother 
has  been  a  member  of  the  city 
council  in  Merced,  the  first 
black  councilwoman  in  Califor¬ 
nia  history. 

Brown’s  philosophy  for  black 
people  is  what  his  column’s 
name  indicates:  “It’s  Tough, 
But  You  Can  Make  It.”  The 
column  examines  a  wide  array 
of  subjects  and  problems  with 
two  areas  of  emphasis:  What 
these  problems  mean  to  black 
people  and  relationship  of  the 
black  community’s  problems  to 
the  lives  of  all  Americans. 


The  story  began  with  a  letter 
in  the  column  from  “Heart¬ 
broken  Friend”  about  the  death 
of  a  friend  from  breast  cancer. 
The  letter  moved  Dr.  William 
M.  Center  of  San  Antonio,  past 
president  of  the  Bexar  County 
Unit  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society,  to  write  to  Miss  Lan¬ 
ders  suggesting  she  could  do 
more  to  help  conquer  “this 
beastly  disease  than  any  pei'son 
in  the  United  States”  by  offer¬ 
ing  a  free  Cancer  Society  book¬ 
let  which  tells  w^omen  how  to 
detect  any  change  in  breast 
tissue. 

Miss  Landers  wrote  the  soci¬ 
ety  that  she  would  like  to  offer 
the  hiooklet  if  she  could  be  as¬ 
sured  requests  would  be  filled. 
The  American  Cancer  Society 
assigned  a  special  post  office 
box,  and  she  cautioned  them 
“to  batten  down  the  hatches  and 
be  prepared”. 

Library  response 

Within  five  days  after  the 
column  appeared  October  19  in 
731  newspapers,  the  response 
passed  150,000.  The  letters  were 
from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
including  one  from  the  West¬ 
chester  (New  York)  Library 
System  offering  to  distribute 
the  booklet  through  its  libraries 


UPI  Newspictures 
announces  winners 

Seymour  Snaer,  San  Francis¬ 
co  Examiner,  and  Duke 
Downey,  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle,  shared  first  prize  of  $100  in 
the  United  Press  International 
Newspictures  contest  for  Octo¬ 
ber. 

Other  prize  winners  of  $25 
were:  Charles  Merrill,  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Press  Herald,  fea¬ 
ture  picture;  Russ  Yoder,  UPI 
Atlanta  staffer,  sports  photo; 
Martti  Peltonen,  Helsinki,  Fin¬ 
land,  Helsingin  Sanomat,  for 
Unipix  feature  department  sub¬ 
mission. 

• 

Fred  Archibald  named 
to  Stinlent  Aid  post 

Fred  I.  Archibald,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Maryland  Higher  Education 
Loan  Corp.  and  former  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editorial  supervisor 
of  the  Baltimore  News  Ameri¬ 
can,  has  been  named  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  United  Stu¬ 
dent  Aid  Funds  Inc.,  a  nonprofit 
nongovernmental  corporation 
serving  higher  education 
throughout  the  United  States. 


Earley  heads  Brown 
company  manufacturing 

Edward  Eaidey  has  taken 
the  new  post  of  director  of  man¬ 
ufacturing  for  Brown  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company.  In  his  new 
capacity,  Earley  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  manufacturing  fa¬ 
cilities.  He  will  headquarter  at 
the  company’s  main  plant  in 
Woodstock,  Ill.  For  the  past 
two  years,  Earley  has  been 
chief  engineer  in  Bro^\’n’s  Evans¬ 
ton,  Ill.,  headquarters. 

• 

Prayers  in  school 

At  the  request  of  J.  W’arren 
McClure,  publisher  of  the  Bur¬ 
lington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  John 
S.  Burgess,  Vermont’s  lieu- 
tenant-governor-elect,  has  filed 
with  the  Vermont  Civil  Liber¬ 
ties  Union  to  seek  procedures 
through  which  prayers  may  be 
said  in  schools  within  the  U.  S. 
Constitution. 
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Don  Carter  believes 
everywhere  is  local 

By  William  A.  ('.ahlwell 

AsMM'iale  Editor, 

Hackensack  (N.J.)  Kccord 


son  of  working  with  him  in  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi,  APME,  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  the  American  Newspa- 
I  per  Publishers  Association,  and 
the  Newspaper  Fund.  He 
praises  men  to  their  face,  in 
the  presence  of  their  compan¬ 
ions,  for  specific  reasons. 

Hj'ader's  hicrarcliy 


As  he  does  so  often  at  the  end 
of  a  week  behind  his  cluttered 
desk,  Don  Carter  slipped  out  of 
the  office  late  one  recent  after¬ 
noon  to  mosey  around  and  get 
the  feel  of  the  territory — the 
Hawaiian  territory. 

He  was  on  his  way  to  Honolu¬ 
lu  and  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association,  whose 
president  he  was  about  to  be¬ 
come. 

Don  Earl  Carter  is  executive 
editor  of  the  Hackensack  Rec¬ 
ord  and  the  Sunday  Record, 
whose  territory  is  defined  in  the 
media  statistics  as  being  Bergen 
and  Passaic  Counties  in  New 
Jersey  and  Rockland  County  in 
New  York. 

So  off  to  Hawaii?  What  the 
sam  hill  does  Honolulu  have  to 
do  with  Main  Street,  Hacken¬ 
sack? 

Carter  has  not  spelled  it  out 


in  so  many  words,  but  let  a  man 
■who  works  in  the  office  along¬ 
side  his,  and  hears  him  talk  and 
sees  him  sweat,  try  to  say  why 
a  regional  newspaperman’s  beat 
ranges  to  Hawaii  and  then 
across  Indonesia  and  Asia  this 
year — as  last  year  it  was  Latin 
America,  the  year  before  Eu¬ 
rope,  someday  soon  maybe  the 
moon  and  yonder. 

In  a  world  of  coalescing  cities 
and  instant  communications,  a 
■world  in  which  an  oil  spill  on 
that  side  of  the  Atlantic  can 
wipe  out  food  supplies  and  the 
fun  of  swimming  on  this — a 
world  in  which  the  name  of  any 
to^wn  may  be  Sarajevo — what’s 
local? 

Main  Sti-eet,  Hackensack, 
runs  north  to  Mosco^w  and  Pek¬ 
ing  and  Cairo  and  Antarctica. 
Follow  it  south  past  the  court¬ 
house  and  the  church  on  the 
green  and  hold  your  course  past 


APME  OFFICERS — These  four  were 
elected  to  head  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association  for  the 
coming  year  during  recent  confer¬ 
ence  in  Honolulu.  From  left:  John  C. 
Quinn,  Gannett  Newspapers,  secre¬ 
tary:  Ernest  Cutts,  Charleston  (S.C.) 
Post,  treasurer;  Wendell  C.  Phillippi, 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  and  Don  Carter,  Hackensack 
(N.J.)  Record. 

the  traffic  lights,  and  it  takes 
you  out  to  the  red-glowing 
edges  of  the  exploding  universe. 

There  was  a  time  when  that 
would  have  been  pretentious.  In 
“Sartor  Re.sartus’’  Carlyle  has 
his  stand-in  philosopher  observe 
that  every  road,  even  this  little 
village  road,  leads  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  In  “The  Lord  of 
the  Rings’’  little  Frodo  is  quot¬ 
ing  another  famous  wanderer, 
his  uncle  Bilbo: 

“He  used  often  to  say  there 
was  only  one  road;  that  it  was 
like  a  great  river:  its  springs 
were  at  every  doorstep,  and  ev- 


But  he  can  be  severe  in  his 
judgments  on  the  quality  of  the 
day’s  work.  One  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon  in  1968  he  thought  it 
might  be  useful  to  re-examine 
some  goals.  By  3  p.m.  he  had 
enumerated  19  goals. 

He  is  dark-haired  at  age  53, 
dark-eyed,  lean,  disposed  to 
homely  figures  of  speech  that 
would  throw  the  police  off  the 
scent  if  being  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
from  the  University  of  Georgia 
were  an  indictable  offense.  The 
manner  is  courtly  always.  The 
words  come  out  like  this: 

•  “The  last  thing  I  want  this 
paper  to  be  is  ciyptic.’’ 

•  “Because  this  silly  picture 
was  used,  this  important  story 
had  to  be  slaughtered  on  the 
makeup  stone.  Why?  We’re  edi¬ 
tors,  not  mechanics.’’ 

•  “Look  at  the  world  the 
way  your  reader  does.  This  is 
his  hierarchy  of  interests,  in  or¬ 
der  of  priority:  himself,  his 
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ery  path  was  its  tributary.  ‘It’s 
a  dangerous  business,  Frodo, 
going  out  of  your  door,’  he  used 
to  say.  ‘You  step  into  the  road, 
and  if  you  don’t  keep  your  feet, 
there  is  no  knowing  w'here  you 
might  be  swept  off  to.  .  .’  ’’ 

What’s  local 

What’s  local?  To  explain  the 
price  of  fuel  oil  to  a  Nyack 
householder  you’d  letter  know 
Middle  Eastern  intrigue  and 
Japanese  shipbuilding  and  the 
real  politics  of  Washington,  D. 
C.  To  make  comprehensible  the 
crisis  du  jour — be  it  in  drugs, 
mass  transit,  the  ecology,  hous¬ 
ing,  the  schools — you’ll  have  to 
tell  the  reader  how  it’s  being 
done  otherwise  and  better  in 
Paris  or  Sweden,  Tokyo  or  To¬ 
ronto  or  Mexico  City. 

Each  Tuesday  afternoon  at  2 
o’clock  Don  Carter  calls  in  the 
18  or  so  editors  who  stand  ac¬ 
countable  to  St.  Peter  and  man¬ 
agement  for  the  way  the  Record 
holds  the  mirror  up  to  nature, 
and  by  3  o’clock  each  Tuesday 
afternoon  he  has  said  it  again : 

Every  story  in  the  paper  is 
local  in  that  it  contributes  to 
people’s  awareness  and  under¬ 
standing  and  ability  to  shape 
the  judgments  on  which  their 
life  and  the  nation’s  depend. 
And  if  it  isn’t  that  kind  of  lo¬ 
cal,  why  did  we  print  it? 

The  manner  is  from  genial  to 
I  courtly,  as  thousands  of  work- 
I  ing  new.spapermen  know  by  rea- 


J  IliO  Ilia  11,  nis 

area,  his  state,  his  nation.’’ 

Urges:  dig  harder 

•  “Dig  harder  to  get  at  the 
difficult,  obscure,  generalized 
thing.  See  to  it  that  we  aren’t 
suddenly  overwhelmed  by  pollu¬ 
tion,  the  breakdown  of  the 
schools,  floods,  droughts,  race 
problems.’’ 

•  “Clarify  the  meaning.  Fill 
the  gaps.  If  any  reader  doesn’t 
get  the  meaning  of  what  you 
just  reported  to  him,  you  didn’t 
hang  the  meat  on  the  news.” 

•  “Our  job  is  to  produce  the 
best  paper  we  possibly  can  on 
that  single,  separate,  particular 
day.  If  it’s  not  good  today 
there’ll  be  no  tomorrow.” 

The  Record,  of  which  he  is 
vice-president  as  well  as  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  covers  a  jammed 
and  a  fluent  community  of  al¬ 
most  100  improbably  diverse 
towns  just  across  the  Hudson 
River  from  New  York  City.  The 
opposition — from  the  Daily 
News  and  the  Times  and  Even¬ 
ing  Post  of  New  York  to  the 
dailies  in  Newark  and  Hudson 
and  Passaic  Counties,  not  to 
mention  television,  radio  sta¬ 
tions  by  the  score,  and  the  un¬ 
derground  press — is  tough  and 
aggressive.  The  market  is 
heterogeneous,  ranging  from 
the  inner  city  to  lush  green 
,  suburbs  whose  executive  com- 
( Continued  on  page  42^ 
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The  drug  peddler, 
a  shadowy  figure, 
entices  victims  and 
reaps  his  profits. 


Editorial  in  pictures 
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The  trip  in  search 
of  a  new  experience 
may  begin  with  pills — 
amphetamines  or 
barbiturates. 


“An  Editorial  in  Pictures” 
appearing  in  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  on  the  editorial  page  No¬ 
vember  19  was  the  outgrowth  of 
an  assignment  suggested  to  the 
picture  editor  by  0\'ie  Carter, 
25-year-old  staff  photographer. 

There  w’ere  no  other  editori¬ 
als  that  day.  The  chain  of 
events  illustrates  how  an  idea 
from  a  young  staffer  can  wind 
up  in  the  policy  making  area 
of  a  metropolitan  newspaper. 

Carter,  concerned  about  drug 
addiction  in  Chicago,  ha<l  an 
idea  for  a  picture  layout  on  the 
drug  scene  and  was  told  to  go 
ahead.  When  Carter  turned  the 
pictures  in,  Dane  Bath,  Tribune 
picture  editor,  and  John  Wag¬ 
oner,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  felt  they  constituted  a 
powerful  comment  on  the  dope 
evil  and  lent  themselves  to 
handling  as  an  editorial,  rather 
than  a  normal  picture  layout. 

The  Tribune  has  been  running 
a  series  of  dramatic  case  history 
stories  on  drug  addiction,  show¬ 
ing  how  it  affects  the  lives  of 
young  people.  When  Bath  and 
Wagoner  presented  the  pictures 
to  Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  Chicago 
Tribune  editor,  he  asked  Bath 
to  lay  out  the  pictures  to  fit  the 
space  normally  devoted  to  edi¬ 
torials.  Bath  did  so,  writing 
captions  from  material  provided 
by  Carter. 

Ovie  Carter  was  bom  March 
11,  1945  in  Indianola,  Miss.  He 
was  educated  in  St.  Louis,  and 
spent  a  year  in  the  Air  Force, 
receiving  a  medical  discharge  in 
1967.  After  studying  for  a  year 
at  the  Ray  Vogue  School  of 
Photography  in  Chicago,  he 
joined  the  Tribune  as  a  lab  man 
in  April,  1969,  and  became  a 
general  assignment  photog¬ 
rapher  in  September,  1969. 

Carter  is  a  member  of  the 
Black  Journalists  Association 
and  the  Chicago  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association.  Married, 
and  the  father  of  a  son,  Donnie, 
he  is  active  in  helping  under¬ 
privileged  children  interested  in 
photography. 


Ovie  Carter 


Often  the  trip  ends  here,  after 
a  life  of  misery,  filled  with 
crime  to  obtain  money  for  the 
habit. 


A  spoon,  a  hypodermic  and  heroin — tools  of  the  addict. 


Injecting  the  drug  into  his  arm, 
the  buyer  risks  death  since  he 
never  knows  the  potency  of  the 
heroin. 
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muters  live  it  high  behind  invis¬ 
ible  walls  of  exclusionary  zon¬ 
ing.  The  Record  is  imperturba¬ 
bly  independent.  Don  Carter? 

His  experience  has  been  well 
within  the  system:  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  in  South 
Georgia,  editor  of  the  college 
newspaper,  staff  man  and  city 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal, 
executive  staff  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  first  executive 
director  of  its  New.spapcr 
Fund,  first  managing  editor  of 
the  Xational  Ohsterver.  He’s  a 
guest  lecturer  at  the  American 
Press  Institute  in  Columbia 
University,  Pulitzer  Prize 
juror,  member  of  the  college  ac¬ 
creditation  committee  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism,  adviser  to  jour¬ 
nalism  departments  at  St.  Bon- 
aventure.  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  the  University  of  Georgia. 

Establishment  all  the  w'ay, 
but  when  the  hard  decisions 
come  to  be  made  the  man  has  no 
ideology  unless  this  is  one: 

“What’s  best  for  our  read¬ 
ers?’’ 

It  sounds  simple.  It  sounds 
naive,  as  also  it  sounds  when, 
taking  part  perhaps  in  solemn 
collective  meditation  on  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  candidates  for 
office,  he  asks: 

“Is  this  man  a  good  public 
.servant?  Can  we  recommend 
him  to  our  readers  in  good  con¬ 
science?’’ 

It's  got  to  be  news 

What’s  best  for  our  readers? 
The  question  is  deceptively  art¬ 
less.  So  is  his  concept  of  locality 
in  news.  So  too  is  his  insistence 
that  there’s  nothing  local  about 
local  news  if  news  is  what  it  is. 
Here  on  the  Record  there  is  a 
staff  (200)  many  of  whose 
members  are  young  and  ambi¬ 
tious  as  well  as  talented — and 
are  not  sure  they  aren’t  wasting 
themselves  on  municipal  or 
regional  beats.  Carter  never 
quotes  to  them  the  Thoreau  who 
made  himself  immortal  covering 
a  pretty  uh-huh  regional  heat  in 
Massachusetts:  “I  have 

traveled  a  good  deal  in  Con¬ 
cord.”  And  he  has  not  within 
hearing  pointed  out  to  them 
that  journalism  like  Henry 
Beetle  Hough’s  in  The  Vineyard 
Gazette  or  Harry  Golden’s  in 
The  Carolina  Israelite  can  be 
great,  brilliant,  and  revered  as 
well  as  humble. 

What  he  can  tell  them  is  that 
in  every  story,  if  it  is  a  story  at 
all,  are  universal  values  and 
that  it  is  the  newspaperman’s 
responsibility — not  least  of  all 


to  himself — to  find  those  values 
and  communicate  them.  In  the 
flow  of  the  news  in  the  most 
sedate  of  the  outer  suburbs  flow 
all  the  materials  Homer  and 
Dante  and  Shakespeare  had  to 
work  with.  Finding  them  and 
clothing  them  in  language — 
what  more  can  a  man  do?  What 
more  can  he  ask? 

He’s  away  from  his  desk  now, 
off  to  a  far  corner  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  with  his  photo-journalist 
wife  Carolyn  McKenzie  Carter, 
back  to  the  Pacific  and  Asia  in 
which  he  served  as  an  intelli¬ 
gence  officer  in  the  war.  He 
goes  to  Honolulu  and  into  ser¬ 
vice  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty  in  the  profession  to 
•which  he  thinks  every  ne'wspa- 
perman  owes  a  personal  respon¬ 
sibility.  What’s  local?  W’hat’s 
universal?  What  isn’t?  W’hat’s 
best  for  the  readers?  Let  the 
shop  philosophers  wrangle.  The 
reporter’s  trade,  late  on  a  bleak 
afternoon  in  November,  is  to  go 
find  out. 

• 

Public  relations 
accounts  and 
appointments 

Lee  Laino  has  been  appointed 
director  of  public  relations  for 
Avis  Rent  A  Car  System.  Prior 
to  joining  Avis,  Laino  served 
as  manager  of  public  relations 
for  the  travel  division  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Express  Co.  He  is  a 
former  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Mirror  and  other  newspa¬ 
pers. 

*  *  * 

W’illiam  S.  Grayson  has 
joined  GAF  Corp.  as  an  associ¬ 
ate  in  the  public  relations  de¬ 
partment.  His  most  recent  post 
was  as  news  supervisor  for 
Continental  Oil  Co. 

♦  sje  ♦ 

Ralph  T.  Hartell  Associates 
has  been  appointed  by  Ted 
Barash  &  Co.  advertising  agen¬ 
cy  to  handle  PR  assignments 
for  Barash  clients. 

:4c  # 

Botsford  Ketchum  Inc.,  Los 
Angeles  has  named  Robert  A. 
Clampett  as  a  public  relations 
account  executive.  He  was 
formerly  on  the  corporate  com¬ 
munications  staff  of  Dart  In¬ 
dustries  in  Los  Angeles. 

♦  ❖  * 

Chirurg  &  Cains  has  been 
named  to  handle  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  advertising  for  the 
Bilco  Co.,  New'  Haven,  Conn., 
and  Bowmar  Instrument  Corp., 
Fort  W’ayme,  Ind. 

*  *  * 

Roger  Conlee,  former 
features  copy  chief  of  the  Chi¬ 


cago  Daily  News,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  public  relations  ac¬ 
count  executive  to  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  of 
Phillips-Ramsey  Inc.,  San  Die- 
go-based  advertising  and  public 
relations  agency. 

*  *  * 

John  R.  Light  has  joined 
Barton  Brands  as  public  rela¬ 
tions  writer.  He  was  formerly 
in  charge  of  legislative  PR  for 
the  Illinois  Information  Service 
in  the  capitol,  Springfield. 

He  9  ^ 

Purdy  Steak  Corporation, 
Milwaukee,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  the  Brady  Com¬ 
pany  for  its  internal  and  exter¬ 
nal  public  relations. 

He  *  H= 

John  B.  Hatch  has  been 
named  account  executive  for  J. 
Edw'ard  Klein  Associates,  Inc., 
New  York -headquartered  in¬ 
dustrial/financial  public  rela¬ 
tions  agency.  Most  recently  he 
was  public  relations  manager 
for  Robert  Ebey  Com])any,  Inc., 
Menlo  Park,  Calif,  advertising 
agency.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
Eastern  area  public  relations 
manager  for  Ampex  Corp. 

♦  *  * 

Baumritter  Corporation  has 
appointed  the  public  relations 
division  of  Rockwell,  Quinn  & 
Wall,  Inc.,  to  handle  public 
relations  for  its  Ethan  Allen 
program  as  well  as  for  over-all 
corporate  communications.  Es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  service  bureau  for  com¬ 
munications  with  all  media  will 
be  the  first  step  in  the  new 
assignment. 

He  He  Ht 

James  Lees  Advertising  has 
been  named  to  handle  public 
relations  for  Computest  (^!orpo- 
ration  of  Cherry  Hill,  N.  J. 
Computest  has  four  subsidi¬ 
aries  in  high  technology  areas 
of  the  electronic  industry. 

• 

Columnist  has  right 
to  keep  eonfideiices 

The  right  of  Tim  Burke,  col¬ 
umnist  of  the  Montreal  (Que¬ 
bec)  Star,  to  keep  his  news 
sources  confidential  has  l)een 
upheld  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Quebec  Liquor  Board. 

Judge  Marc  Lacoste,  the 
chairman,  at  a  liquor  hoard 
hearing  into  an  alleged  beating 
of  two  customers  at  a  Montreal 
nightclub  said  Burke  could  only 
volunteer  information  to  the 
hearing  but  should  not  lie  forced 
to  do  so. 

Judge  Lacoste  said  that  by 
reporting  the  new's  factually, 
newspapermen  were  keeping  the 
general  public  informed  and 
were  performing  a  public  serv¬ 
ice. 


Linage  Leaders  • 
•  First  10  Months 

1970 

Morning 


Los  Angeles  Times  .  .  52,880, 3S7 

Miami  Herald  .  47,808,345 

Chicago  Tribune  .  40,895,848 

Washington  Post  .  40,222,643 

San  Jose  Mercury  . . .  36,360,761 

Phoenix  Republic  .  33, 437^008 

Dallas  News  .  33,127,093 

New  York  Times  .  32,974715 

Houston  Post  .  32,744,425 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  .  30,953,202 


Evening 

Houston  Chronicle  .  39,931,339 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  .  37,984  422 

San  Jose  News  .  36,259i283 

Atlanta  Journal  .  34,383,231 

Toronto  Star .  33,950,094 

Dallas  Times-Herald  .  33,274,310 

Phoenix  Gazette  .  33,120  227 

Detroit  News  .  32,521,676 

Montreal  La  Presse  .  31,476,990 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  31,176.968 


Snmlay 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  33,605,630 

New  York  Times  .  30,649,787 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  21,317,274 

Miami  Herald  .  21,103,483 

Chicago  Tribune  ..  20,372,163 

New  York  News  .  20  160  641 

Boston  Globe  .  17,898,871 

Milwaukee  Journal  17,538,083 

Columbus  Dispatch  .  17,183,693 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  16,600,389 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 
Los  Angeles  Times — M  S  S  86,485,987 

Miami  Herald — MSS  68,911,628 

New  York  Times — M  8  S  63,624,002 

Chicago  Tribune— M  8  S  61,068,011 

Washington  Post — MSS  56,739,126 

Houston  Chronicle — E  8  S  55,982,487 

Fort  Lauderdale  News — ESS  51,023,421 
Atlanta  Journal  8 

Constitution — E  8  S  48,800.780 

Milwaukee  Journal — ESS  48,715,051 

Detroit  News— E  8  S  47,423,903 


1969 


Morning 

Los  Angeles  Times  57,447,695 

Miami  Herald  .  46,816,567 

Chicago  Tribune .  42,999,708 

Washington  Post .  42,673,190 

New  York  Times  .  36,963,999 

San  Jose  Mercury  .  35,902,308 

Houston  Post .  33,870,823 

Dallas  News  .  32,807,215 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  . .  32,467,545 
Santa  Ana  Register  .  31,266.681 


Evening 

Houston  Chronicle  .  40.365,09$ 

San  Jose  News .  35,923.140 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  35,373.593 

Toronto  Star  .  35. 199, MO 

Atlanta  Journal  .  35,148,082 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  34,392,841 

Dallas  Times-Herald  33,043,793 

Montreal  La  Presse  32,780,706 

Detroit  News .  32,409,192 

Minneapolis  Star  .  31,791,649 


Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  36,478,693 

New  York  Times  .  35,144,660 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  22,761,046 

Chicago  Tribune  .  21,161,046 

Miami  Herald  .  20.212,116 

New  York  News .  19,528,148 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  19,343,433 

Boston  Globe  .  18,294,201 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  17,362,829 

Minneapolis  Tribune  16,924,696 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 
Los  Angeles  Times  MS  93,926,388 

New  York  Times  MS  .  72,108,659 

Miami  Herald  MS  67,028,683 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  64,160,754 

Washington  Post  MS  59,506.693 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  55,392,827 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  53,736,274 

Atlanta  Journal  & 

Constitution  ES  .  49,081,818 

Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  ES  48.716.345 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  . .  47.505,510 


Source:  Media  Records  Inc. 
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CI^SSIFIED  CLEMC 

Christmas 
in  London 

Christmas  card  classified  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  The  Times  of 
London  have  become  virtually 
as  much  a  tradition  as  Christ¬ 
mas  cards  themselves,  reports 
Associated  Press  writer,  David 
Lancashire. 

He  said  words  of  good  cheer 
scattered  among  the  ads  for 
apartments  in  Belgravia,  Rolls 
Royces  for  sale  or  companions 
wanted  for  hitch-hiking  treks  to 
Afghanistan  are  now  common¬ 
place.  Christmas  greetings  ads 
are  rare  or  non-existent  in  oth¬ 
er  British  newspapers. 

A  fairly  typical  ad,  he  re¬ 
ports,  reads  as  follows:  “Fati¬ 
ma  Tina  Hales-Tooke  lately  of 
Chesham  Bois,  Buckingham¬ 
shire,  and  now  living  in  Beirut, 
Lebanon,  extends  her  greetings 
for  Christmas  and  New  Year  to 
all  family  and  friends  through¬ 
out  the  world.” 

Most,  however,  simply  state 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  So-and-so  are 
not  sending  cards  this  year,  but 
extend  greetings  to  their 
friends.  Many  say  they  intend 
to  donate  to  charity  the  money 
they  would  have  spent  on  cards, 
or  apologize  that  illness  or  trips 
abroad  have  prevented  them 
from  mailing  the  usual  greet¬ 
ings. 

The  most  impressive  ads. 
writes  Lancashire,  appear  not 
in  the  usual  advertising 
columns,  but  beneath  the  Court 
Circulars  that  announce  the 
daily  schedule  of  the  Royal 
Family. 

Tilled  appear  first 

Non-senders  of  cards  who 
want  to  tell  their  friends  they 
are  not  sending  cards,  and  who 
want  to  do  it  beneath  the  lion 
and  unicorn  royal  crest  on  the 
Court  Circular  page,  have  to 
pay  two  pounds  ($4.80)  a  line 
for  their  greetings.  In  the  regu¬ 
lar  columns,  it  costs  28  shillings 
($3.36)  a  line.  Many  of  those 
who  use  the  Court  Circular  are 
titled,  and  their  ads  get  printed 
above  ones  placed  by  common¬ 
ers. 

• 

McNeil  appointed 

Appointment  of  Don  R.  Mc¬ 
Neil  of  Knoxville  as  associate 
manager  of  the  Tennessee  Press 
Association  was  announced  by 
W.  Bryant  Williams,  president 
of  the  TPA  and  publisher  of 
the  Paris  Post-Intelligencer. 

McNeil,  31,  was  formerly 
with  the  Knoxville  News-  Senti¬ 
nel. 


ffreetings 

Times 


Porter,  Luxon,  Caniflf 
to  be  honored  by  OSU 

Philip  W.  Porter,  retired  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
(0.)  Plain  Dealer,  Norval  Neil 
Luxon,  former  journalism  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Ohio  State  Universi¬ 
ty,  and  Milton  Caniff,  cartoon¬ 
ist  will  be  given  Centennial 
Achievement  Awards  by  the 
school  on  Dec.  17, 

The  honors,  to  be  given  only 
during  its  100th  anniversary 
celebration,  are  for  men  and 
women  “who  have  contributed 
outstandingly  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  their  professions  and 
society.” 

NJ.  group 
hits  drugs 
with  pamphlets 

The  Ridgewood  (N.  J.)  News¬ 
papers  has  distributed  100,000 
drug  abuse  pamphlets  to  high 
schools,  municipal  and  county 
governmental  bodies,  private 
organizations,  and  the  business 
sector  in  Northwest  Bergen, 
Central  Bergen,  and  the  Passaic 
Valley  areas  of  New  Jersey. 

Basic  infuriiialion 

Prepared  by  the  Motor  Club 
of  America,  an  insurance  carri¬ 
er,  the  pamphlet  provides  basic 
information  about  the  main 
types  of  diaigs  (narcotics,  stim¬ 
ulants,  depressants,  and  the 
hallucinogens),  and  the  telltale 
signs  of  experimentation  or  ad¬ 
dictive  use.  The  text,  written 
by  experts  but  in  layman’s  lan¬ 
guage,  was  recommended  by  lo¬ 
cal  police  officials,  educators, 
and  executives  of  drug  abuse 
control  councils. 

The  newspapers’  offer  of  a 
large  supply  of  the  pamphlets 
was  accepted  by  many  public 
and  private  high  schools  of  the 
area  (for  adult  distribution  on 
“back-to-school”  nights),  sever¬ 
al  hospitals. 

• 

Arriiijsloii  dies 

Kenneth  B.  Arrington,  retired 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  marketing,  ITT 
Continental  Baking  Co.,  Rye, 
N.Y.:  November  20.  Arrington, 
who  retired  in  1969,  had  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers’  news¬ 
paper  advertising  committee. 


ANPA  asks  more 
time  to  answer 
action  by  FCC 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  has  filed 
a  petition  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
a.sking  an  additional  30  days 
for  individual  newspapers  and 
broadcasters  to  file  comment 
in  cross-ownership  proceedings. 
The  petition  was  filed  Novem¬ 
ber  18. 

ANPA  said  it  expects  to 
meet  the  present  filing  deadline 
of  January  1,  1971  with  a  filing 
consisting  of  the  results  of  ex¬ 
tensive  research.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  ANPA  suggested  a  two- 
step  original  comment  phase  so 
that  individual  ANPA  members 
and  others  would  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  consider  the  over¬ 
view  comments  of  ANPA  and 
the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  before  submitting 
their  own  comments.  This  would 
also  help  FCC  by  eliminating 
duplication. 

Decision  to  seek  this  proce¬ 
dural  change  was  reviewed  and 
approved  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  ANPA  Task  Force  on 
Broadcast  and  CATV  Owner¬ 
ship.  ANPA  has  always  advo¬ 
cated  participation  of  individu¬ 
al  companies  in  the  FCC  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  provide  factual  basis 
from  individual  markets  as 
ANPA  and  NAB  expect  to 
provide  overview  comments  on 
a  national  basis. 

• 

Buys  weekly 
changes  name 

Robert  E.  Joyce,  publisher, 
has  purchased  the  West  Haven 
(Conn.)  Town  Crier,  a  forty- 
year-old  weekly.  He  changed 
the  name  to  the  Il’cst  Haven 
City  News,  and  the  paper’s 
format.  Joyce  was  formerly 
with  the  N.A.M.  in  New  York 
City. 

Mrs.  Mercedes  Carofano  has 
assumed  the  post  of  managing 
editor  of  the  City  News.  She 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
Haven  Register,  the  Cheshire 
(Conn.)  Herald  and  the  Naitgy 
(Conn.)  News.  The  City  News 
has  a  circulation  of  approx¬ 
imately  5,600. 

Columbus  Dispatch 
gets  Guard  award 

The  Columbns  (0.)  Dispatch 
and  Wolfe  Industries  were 
given  a  meritorious  award  re¬ 
cently  “in  recognition  of  patri¬ 
otic  service  and  meritorious 
support  of  the  National  Guard.” 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Nov.  24  Dec.  2 


Berkey  Photo  .  5%  V/t 

Boise  Cascade  .  42V8 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg . 2572  27'/2 

Cowles  Communications  6%  7 

Crown  Zellerbach .  29  2&'/2 

Cutler  Hammer  24^4  25'4 

Dayco  Corp  . .  16  l7'/2 

Eastman  Kodak  68%  70 

Eltra  Corp .  24  24% 

Fairchild  Camera  .  IBVi  22'/2 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  8%  T/i 

Gannett  Co .  2972  295/8 

Georgia  Pacific  52  5372 

Gt  Northern  Nekoosa  447^  407a 

Harris  Intertype  .  47y8  47% 

Inmont  .  Wt  8 

International  Paper  31%  3374 

Kimberly  Clark  .  2978  30*4 

Knight  Newspapers  . . .  3774  4078 

North  American  Rockwell  .  165/e  1754 

Republic  Corp .  1 1 5/8  1278 

Richardson  Co .  125/e  1278 

Singer  .  5978  59 

J.  W.  Thompson  .  28  29 

Times  Inc .  36%  3978 

Times  Mirror  3378  3574 

White  Consolidated  11%  12 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 
Digital  Equipment  59  — 

Domtar .  1272  1474 

Ehrenreich  Photo  978  972 

Lee  Enterprises  .  15*4  1674 

Media  General  3054  3174 

Milgo  Electronics  .  29  30% 

New  York  Times  .  19%  19 

Papert,  Koenig,  Lois  .  34  — 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  .  1674  1578 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene  .  127a  I3'4 

Wood  Industries  .  11%  Il7a 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

Booth  Newspapers  .  27  27 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  2372  — 

Com  Corp .  7Va  — 

Compugraphic  Corp.  .  14%  1578 

Compuscan  .  778  672 

Datascan  5  4 

Dow  Jones  .  35%  38% 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  .  .  2074  2374 

Federated  Publications  3174  204 

Grey  Advertising  87?  97e 

Hurletron  2%  378 

Ogiivy,  Mather  2374  2474 

Photon  .  8  874 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  10  1072 

Bidder  Pubs .  15  1672 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  7  74 

B.  C.  Forest  .  2374  2472 

Great  Lakes  Paper  1672  1774 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  24  25 

Southam  Press  5272  55 

Thomson  Newspapers  19  1978 

Moore  Corp.  .  —  8% 


Goes  Iwice-a-week 
with  second  edition 

The  Tazewell  County  (Ill.) 
News  has  been  moved  up  to  a 
twice-a-week  publishing  sched¬ 
ule.  As  of  November  16  the 
paper  began  a  Monday  and 
Thursday  schedule.  Prior  pub¬ 
lishing  day  was  Thursday  only. 

The  paper  is  published  by  the 
Tazewell  Publishing  Company’s 
newspaper  division,  located  in 
Morton,  Ill.  The  company  also 
puts  cut  the  Tazewall  Courier 
in  East  Peoria  and  the  Tazewell 
County  Reporter,  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  Ill. 
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Campus  papers 

{continued  from  page  12) 


at  lower  cost  than  is  the  case 
with  other  papers. 

A  candidate  for  political 
office  in  Maine  has  been  offered 
the  following  proposal:  Six  col¬ 
lege  newspapers  in  Maine  reach 
18,485  registered  students  and 
1,275  faculty  members.  These 
papers  have  a  total  line  rate  of 
$895  .  .  .  therefore,  to  buy  a 
500-line  ad  in  all  these  papers 
would  cost  only  $447.50”. 

It  is  not  knoAvn,  of  course, 
what  political  candidates  have 
been  doing  in  this  area,  but  it 
is  reported  that  many,  politi¬ 
cians  as  well  as  businessmen, 
are  “exploring”  the  possibilities 
of  this  “market.”  An  agency 
specializing  in  this  field,  reports 
that  within  a  year  721  commer¬ 
cial  (mostly)  advertisers  have 
placed  ads  in  student  publica¬ 
tions. 

Curiously  enough,  the  adver¬ 
tising  dollar  contributes  to  the 
growth  of  two  contradictory 
trends:  the  campus  paper  be¬ 
comes  more  independent,  and 
possibly,  more  radical.  Yet,  at 
the  same  time  the  same  paper 
becomes  more  conventional  and 
can  compete  with  the  “family” 
newspaper  offering  all  kinds  of 
“materialistic”  goods  produced 
by  the  big  corporations — and  in 
color. 


tigate  their  campus  structure, 
looking  to  get  the  facts  about 
campus  “exploitation”  of  sur¬ 
rounding  communities,  rather 
than  stress  the  accepted  “town- 
gown”  rivalry. 

That  was  the  “liberal”  plat¬ 
form.  But  a  few  days  later,  the 
500  delegates  to  the  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  examined  ways 
to  infiltrate  student  govern¬ 
ments  and  new'spapers;  to  dis¬ 
tribute  news  columns  and  car¬ 
toons  from  national  headquar¬ 
ters  and  start  eventually  “anti¬ 
radical  underground  newspa¬ 
pers.”  That  was  the  “conserva¬ 
tive”  platform. 

As  the  academic  year  got  un¬ 
der  way,  indications  as  to  what 
trend,  liberal  or  not,  prevails, 
were  mixed.  Some  see  it  as  a 
“strong  year  for  the  politiciza¬ 
tion  and  radicalization  of  the 
campus”  (College  Press  Ser¬ 
vice),  and  some  think  that  the 
students  are  not  in  the  mood  for 
disturbances  (Newsweek).  The 
report  of  the  President’s  Com¬ 
mission  on  Campus  Unrest  says, 
paradoxically,  nothing  about 
the  campus  press — the  principal 
medium  of  communication  of 
the  student  youth  in  the  seven¬ 
ties.  Yet,  few  disagree  with  the 
proposition  that  the  campus 
press  is  possibly  the  biggest 
business  in  the  hands  of  youth. 
It  may  prove,  also,  of  decisive 
impoi-tance  in  the  coming  years. 


Guidelines  adopted  Capital  typos 

"e  financial  independence 
mates  in  turn  the  intrac- 


More  financial  independence 
accentuates  in  turn  the  intrac¬ 
table  issues  of  political  dis¬ 
agreement,  obscenity  and  cen¬ 
sorship.  Many  colleges  now 
adopt  guidelines  or  establish 
special  commissions,  like  the 
one  in  the  State  of  California 
(1969)  “to  evaluate  college 
newspapers,”  More  recently, 
many  universities  have  adopted 
.strict  codes  of  student  conduct 
like  Arizona’s.  That  code,  which 
has  been  challenged  as  a  model 
of  campus  repression,  prohibits 
the  publication  “or  the  threat  to 
publish  any  malicious  falsehood 
.  .  .  which  tends  to  impeach  the 
honesty,  integrity  or  reputation 
of  any  member  of  the  Universi¬ 
ty  Community  or  which  tends  to 
bring  such  person  into  disre¬ 
pute,  contempt  or  ridicule.” 

Anticipating  this,  the  four 
hundred  delegates  to  the  ninth 
annual  congress  of  the  U.  S. 
Student  Press  Association  at 
Manchester,  N.  H.  voted  to  set 
up  a  legal  aid  fund  to  support 
papers  shut  down  by  school  ad¬ 
ministrations;  to  work  on  na¬ 
tional  advertising  as  well  as 
news  co-operative  measures;  it 
also  urged  the  editors  to  inves- 


Members  of  the  Columbia 
Typographical  Union  Local  101 
voted  570  to  106  to  reject  a 
tentative  contract  agreement 
reached  October  22  with  Wash¬ 
ington’s  three  major  daily 
newspapers.  The  union  voted  to 
elect  a  new  committee  to  rene¬ 
gotiate  the  contract. 

The  agreement  the  printers 
rejected  provided  for  a  $30 
weekly  pay  increase  for  the 
first  year  from  the  journey¬ 
man’s  present  weekly  wage  of 
$190  and  a  second  year  increase 
of  $25. 

A  principal  reason  for  the 
rejection,  how'ever,  was  mem¬ 
bership  dissatisfaction  with  the 
provision  relating  to  the  con¬ 
troversial  “bogus”  issue.  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Petersen,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  union,  said  the 
members  considered  that  provi¬ 
sion  “inadequate.” 

Under  the  rejected  contract, 
the  publishers  of  the  Waahing- 
to7i  Post,  Washington  Star  and 
Daily  News,  agreed  to  buy  back 
a  backload  of  reset  type  valued 
at  more  than  $1  million  and 


BRONZE  STATUETTE  of  Vesta  is  presented  to  Elizabeth  Wolf,  food 
editor  of  the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News.  Vesta  is  an  annual  award 
made  in  connection  with  the  Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference. 
With  Elizabeth  are,  from  left,  Buford  Boone,  chairman,  Tuscaloosa 
Newspapers,  Inc.;  Frank  W.  Thompson,  American  Meat  Institute 
vicechairman  and  Norman  Bassett,  executive  editor,  Tuscaloosa  News. 


place  the  money  in  trust  for 
the  union’s  health  and  welfare 
fund.  The  Washington  Post 
alone  had  an  estimated  19,000 
full  page  ads  on  its  “bogus” 
hook — ads  set  in  type  outside 
the  newspaper  plant  but  re¬ 
quired  to  be  reset  by  the  pa¬ 
per’s  printers  even  though  the 
type  would  be  eventually  dis¬ 
carded.  The  union’s  contention 
is  that  i'T  members  should  be 
allowed  to  set  all  type  used  in 
the  newspapers,  thus  creating 
more  jobs. 

Petersen  said  that  all  of  the 
agreements  reached  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  contract  “will  have 
to  be  thrown  out  and  we  will 
have  to  start  out  from  the  very 
beginning.” 

Although  the  existing  con¬ 
tract  expired  Sept.  30,  the 
printers  have  continued  to 
work. 

Members  of  another  newspa¬ 
per  craft  union,  Washington 
Photo  Engravers  Local  17-P, 
voted  to  postpone  further  ac¬ 
tion  on  their  proposed  contract 
until  the  printers  take  action. 
The  photo  engravers  contract 
also  expired  September  30  but 
they  have  continued  to  work,  as 
have  the  printers. 

• 

Ski  resort  head 
purchases  weekly 

The  weekly  Plymouth  (N.H.) 
Record  has  been  purchased  by 
Thomas  Corcoran,  president  of 
the  Waterville  Co.,  Inc.,  oper¬ 
ators  of  the  Waterville  Valley 
(N.H.)  Ski  Area. 


Circulation  gains 
Free  Press  record 

Circulation  gains  claimed 
by  the  Detroit  Free  Press  in 
the  last  year  are  the  largest 
reported  by  any  newspaper  in 
the  nation.  The  record  applies 
to  both  daily  and  Sunday  circu¬ 
lation. 

The  increases  were  31,364 
daily  and  31,714  Sunday  and 
moved  circulation  of  the  Free 
Press  to  the  highest  point  in  its 
139-year  history  for  any  full 
six  month  period. 

The  latest  Free  Press  figures 
of  593,369  daily  and  642,754 
Sunday  are  averages  for  the 
six  months  ending  Sept.  30,  as 
released  by  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations. 

The  gains  are  based  on  a 
comparison  with  circulation  for 
the  same  period  a  year  ago. 


ravers  Liocai  i  i-tr,  *  i  •  . 

•stpone  further  ac-  HlilS  top  prize 

r  proposed  contract  for  Bcauiuoilt  paper 
rinters  take  action.  Beaummit 

engrave^  contract  (j^x.)  Enterprise  and  Journal 
1  September  30  but  ^romot^  a  $12-million  bond 
)nt,nued  to  work,  as  Beaumont 

earned  first  prize  in  the  special 
•  promotion  division  of  an  adver- 

l  head  tising  competition  sponsored  by 

1  I  the  American  Association  of 

S  weekly  Authorities.  The  award 

ly  Plymouth  (N.H.)  was  announced  at  the  national 
been  purchased  by  convention  of  the  association  in 
rcoran,  president  of  Houston,  Tex.  Woodhead  and 
ille  Co.,  Inc.,  oper-  Reidy  Advertising  Agency  pre- 
e  Waterville  Valley  pared  the  material  for  the  cam- 
Area.  paign. 
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Eight  million  write 
letters  to  editors 


If  you  can’t  find  something 
nice  to  say  about  someone — try 
writing  a  letter  to  the  editor. 

This  year,  some  eight  million 
Americans  are  doing  just  that, 
and  in  the  process  discovering 
that  many  editors  actually  pre¬ 
fer  hearing  from  people  who 
disagree  with  them. 

“Letters  columns  are  every’ 
man’s  soapbox,”  according  to  a 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
graduate  student,  H.  Charles 
Neuhaus,  of  Lake  Hiawatha, 
N.  J.,  who  has  just  prepared  a 
fascinating  study  of  this  area 
of  journalism  as  part  of  his 
master’s  degree  program. 

“Most  writers  of  letters  to 


ters  printed.  Fifty-three  per¬ 
cent  verify  only  “suspicious”  or 
“controversial”  letters.  Verifi¬ 
cation  may  range  from  a  per¬ 
sonal  phone  call  to  a  casual 
check  of  the  telephone  directory 
to  see  if  the  author  lives  at  the 
address  on  his  stationery. 

Based  on  receipt  of  approx¬ 
imately  800  letters  to  the  editor 
each  week,  the  Xew  York  Times 
editor  will  receive  about  40,000 
letters  for  the  year  1970.  The 
Times  will  have  published  about 
8  percent  of  these  or  3,200  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

In  one  case,  a  correspondent, 
angered  by  a  paper  which  had 
ignored  a  series  of  letters  he 


seen  1,400  of  his  letters  print¬ 
ed.  He,  in  turn,  pales  Wore 
Charles  Hooper,  of  Idaho,  who 
devoted  his  entire  life  from 
1913  to  his  death  in  1941  to 
writing  editors.  He  estimated 
his  total  output  in  the  hundreds 
of  thousands. 

In  his  research,  Neuhaus  also 
focused  on  public  reaction  to 
the  deaths  of  the  four  students 
at  Kent  State  as  reflected  in 
the  letters  columns  of  the 
Times,  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Newsweek  and  Time  maga¬ 
zines.  He  found  that  they  had 
published  59  letters  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  17  of  which  condemned  the 
“system,”  the  Administration 
or  the  National  Guard,  27,  the 
students;  and  the  remainder 


were  neutral. 

His  biggest  surprise,  howev¬ 
er,  was  to  learn  that  the  men 
and  women  who  actually  run 
the  letters  to  the  editors  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  four  publications 
never  write  editors  themselves. 

“They’re  in  agreement  that 
letters  to  the  editor  are  not 
very  good  vehicles  for  express¬ 
ing  ideas  or  getting  things 
done,”  Neuhaus  states. 

To  those  who  are  nonetheless 
eager  to  see  their  opinions  in 
print,  Neuhaus  has  some  advice 
garnered  from  his  research. 

“Time  your  letter  for  Decem¬ 
ber,”  he  observes.  “The  volume 
of  editorial  mail,  anyway,  de¬ 
clines  around  Christmas.” 


OBITUARIES 


the  editor  share  what  might  be 
called  a  finger-pointing  com¬ 
plex,”  says  Neuhaus.  “But 
their  efforts  offer  a  valuable 
guide  to  the  meanderings  of  so¬ 
ciety’s  collective  mind  at  any 
point  in  time.” 

They  also  have  a  wide  public. 
One  New  England  survey 
found  that  while  more  than 
two-thirds  of  those  polled  had 
read  the  letters  section  of  the 


had  written  about  oceanogra¬ 
phy,  established  his  own  cre¬ 
dentials  by  mailing  in  an  entire 
set  of  reference  works  on  the 
topic — which  he  ha4  authored. 

Competition  fierce 

“The  competition  for  getting 
one’s  letter  published  can  be 
fierce,”  Neuhaus  notes.  “Na¬ 
tional  publications,  such  as  the 
New  York  Times  and  the 


Atty.  David  Burstein,  67, 
attorney  and  former  secretary 
of  the  Republican  Co.,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Newspapers;  Nov.  18. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  L.  Dawe,  80, 
formerly  vicepresident  of  Con¬ 
solidated  Paper  Sales  Ltd.,  in 
Montreal;  November  8. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Mary  E.  McGill,  87,  former 


Harry  F.  Lemmon,  66,  Impe¬ 
rial  Valley  representative  of 
the  Union-Tribune  Publishing 
Company,  San  Diego;  Novem¬ 
ber  25. 

*  *  ♦ 

D.  A.  McGregor,  91,  a  for¬ 
mer  associate  editor  of  the  Van- 
couver  (B.C.)  Province  with 
which  he  had  been  associated 
from  1910  to  1957 ;  October  31. 
*  *  * 


paper  on  that  particular  day, 
only  54  percent  had  scanned 
the  lead  editorial,  and  26  per¬ 
cent,  a  columnist  specializing  in 
humor. 

“Readers,”  Neuhaus  com¬ 
ments,  “are  often  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  other  readers  are 
thinking  than  in  the  editors’ 
opinion.” 

Most  are  men 

Surveys  have  also  shown 
that  most  letter  writers  are 
men,  and  that  they  are  older, 
wealthier  and  more  conserva¬ 
tive  than  the  bulk  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  Republicans  seem  to 
write  more  letters  than  Dem¬ 
ocrats.  In  the  1964  campaign, 
pro-Goldwater  mail  ran  about 
40  percent  ahead  of  correspon¬ 
dence  favoring  LBJ. 

In  general,  Neuhaus  found, 
editors  give  preference  to  let¬ 
ters  which  disagree  with  poli¬ 
cies  they  have  expounded.  They 
relish  humor,  but  admit  that 
good  letters  of  that  genre  are 
hard  to  come  by. 

“When  assembling  their  let¬ 
ters  columns,”  Neuhaus  says, 
“national  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  usually  don’t  worry 
about  geographic  balance,  but 
they  do  try  to  run  letters  in  a 
ratio  that  reflects  the  tenor  of 
the  mail  they’ve  received.” 

A  recent  study  of  130  papers 
disclosed  that  43  per  cent  veri¬ 
fy  the  identification  of  all  let- 


Wnshington  Post,  use  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  letters 
they  receive.  (Both  newspapers 
receive  hundreds  each  week.) 
The  layman  must  compete  for 
space  with  the  world’s  noted.” 

Among  them  last  summer, 
for  example,  was  Vicepresident 
Agnew,  who  chose  to  reply  to 
some  of  his  critics  through  the 
letters  columns  of  the  Times 
and  the  Post.  The  last  three 
U.S.  Presidents — although  not 
during  their  terms  of  office — 
wrote  the  editor,  as  did  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  and  Hubert  Hum¬ 
phrey.  Prince  Sihanouk,  of 
Cambodia,  carried  on  a  regular 
correspondence  before  he  was 
deposed. 

“The  premier  ‘name’  letter- 
writer  of  recent  years,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Neuhaus,  “has  sure¬ 
ly  been  John  Kenneth  Gal¬ 
braith,  the  Harvard  economist 
and  former  U.  S.  Ambassador 
to  India,  whose  letters  are  con¬ 
tinually  appearing  in  a  variety 
of  newspapers  and  magazines.” 

In  a  letter  to  Neuhaus,  Gal¬ 
braith  explained:  “I  write,  I 
suppose,  in  the  hope  of  enlist¬ 
ing  first  the  interest  and  at¬ 
tention  and  then  the  effort  of 
people  for  things  that  seem 
worth  doing.” 

Still,  Galbraith  would  have  a 
hard  time  matching  the  output 
of  J.  Kesner  Kahn,  of  Chicago, 
Kahn  maintains  a  correspon¬ 
dence  with  100  papers  and  has 


women’s  page  editor  of  Our 
Sunday  Visitor,  national  Catho¬ 
lic  weekly  newspaper  published 
at  Huntington,  recently. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  E.  Hughes,  72,  re¬ 
tired  feature  editor  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Record  American!  Nov.  20. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Anthony  Francis  Kneizys, 
77,  retired  editor  of  The  Dar- 
binikas,  a  Lithuanian  newspa¬ 
per;  Nov.  12. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

George  M.  Smith,  86,  foun¬ 
der  of  the  Michigan  State 
Neu's  in  1921,  the  first  black 
newspaper  in  the  state  and  one 
of  the  first  in  the  nation;  life¬ 
time  association  with  printing 
arts  including  35  years  as  a 
typographer  after  failure  of 
his  newspaper;  co-founder  and 
first  president  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  chapter  of  the  NAACP; 
November  6. 

♦  ♦ 

John  Paul  Wilson,  59,  pro¬ 
motion  manager.  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Neivspapers  (morning 
Journal-Courier,  afternoon- 
Sunday  Register) ;  Nov.  22. 
Prior  to  joining  newspapers  in 
1960  as  assistant  circulation 
manager,  he  was  circulation 
promotion  manager,  Pittsburgh 
Sun-  Telegraph. 

♦  ♦  » 

John  P.  Baker,  68,  Oil  City 
(Pa.)  Derrick  newsman  31 
years;  November  8. 


Virginia  Fanning,  59,  long 
associated  with  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle;  widow  of  Vin¬ 
cent  Mahoney  and  former  wife 
of  L.  S.  Fanning;  October  24. 

*  *  * 

Julian  M.  Smith,  president 
of  Basil  L.  Smith  System,  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  specialists; 
October  15. 

*  ifc 

David  J.  Scott,  87  retired 
former  owner  and  president  of 
Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  newspaper  press 
equipment;  December  1. 

• 

Avery  named  editor 
of  Hudson  Dispatch 

Henrj-  G.  Avei-y,  managing 
editor  of  the  Hudson  Dispatch 
since  mid-1969,  has  been  named, 
editor,  by  James  J.  McMahon, 
president-publisher  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Averj',  staff  member  since 
1938,  succeeds  F rancis  R.  Oliver, 
who  died  of  a  heart  attack  at 
his  home  November  14.  Oliver 
had  been  editor  of  the  paper  for 
16  months. 

Avery  joined  the  paper’s 
news  department  as  a  junior 
office  assistant,  and  subsequent¬ 
ly  was  a  reporter,  assistant  city 
editor,  Bergen  County  editor, 
city  editor  and  managing  editor. 

A  new  managing  editor  has 
not  been  named. 
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3i  SNAPSHOT  AWARDS 


CZ3  INTERNATIONAl. 


PROMOTION 


235,000  snapshots 
sent  to  77  papers 


By  Georfie  Yi’ilt 


Just  about  everybody  likes  to  ners  were  the  Salt  Lake 
take  pictures.  Nearly  all  photo  Trihuae,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
huffs  enjoy  showing  off  their  Democrat,  LeDroit  (Ottawa, 
efforts  to  anybody  who  will  look  Ont.),  Fort  Waijve  News- 
at  them.  Sentinel,  Spokane  Daily  Chroni- 

Pretty  good  proof  of  the  fact  cle,  Dallas  Morning  News,  and 
is  that  2.‘55,00(i  snapshots  wei’e  Birmingham  Post-Herald. 
admired  enough  by  the  amateur  The  first  prize  black  and 
photographers  who  took  them  white  winner,  made  by  Gilbert 
that  they  were  entered  in  the  Witten,  a  Baltimore  salesman, 
1970  Kodak  International  News-  showed  eight  youngsters,  in 
paper  Snapshot  .4waids,  a  joint  stark  silhouette,  scrambling  up 
promotion  of  the  Eastman  a  chain-link  fence.  Witten  had 
Kodak  Company  and  77  cooper-  made  the  national  finals,  but 
ating  newspaper  co-sponsors.  never  top  prize,  seven  times 
The  competition  offers  $55,000  since  1957. 
in  prizes  for  black  and  white  Jack  Graham,  a  Seneca,  S.  C. 
and  color  snapshots,  submitted  sewing  machine  mechanic  won 
to  the  contest  editor  of  the  the  top  color  award  with  a  slide 
newspaper  sponsor.  Following  of  a  lavender  sunset  with  a 
the  awarding  of  local  prizes,  blend  of  sky  and  water  punctu- 
finalists  are  sent  to  Rochester,  ated  by  blades  of  marsh  grass. 

N.  Y.,  for  second-round  com-  *  *  * 

petition  judging,  where  a  panel 

of  photo  experts  narrows  the  piSHING-The  Miami  Her- 
field  to  212  winners  of  Special  ^as  published  its  first  Fish- 
Merit  and  Honor  Awards.  Skippers  Hand- 

Following  the  final  judging,  book.  The  320-page  paperback 
the  ten  top  winners,  plus  a  rep-  produced  under  the  direc- 

resentative  from  the  newspaper  tion  of  Fishing  Guide  editor  Bill 
to  which  he  submitted  his  snap-  Ward,  with  the  cooperation  of 
shot,  are  invited  to  spend  a  Jini  Hardie,  fishing  editor,  and 
weekend  in  Washington,  D.  C.  jjm  Martenhoff,  boating  editor, 
for  an  Awards  Luncheon,  fol-  The  fishing  section  includes 
lowed  by  a  photo  exhibit  in  Na-  chapters  on  offshore,  inshore, 
tional  Geographic  Society’s  Ex-  ocean  and  reffline  fishing,  color 
plorers  Hall.  plates  of  Florida  fish,  fish  laws. 

The  Hon.  Earl  Warren,  re-  tourneys,  and  other  data.  A 
tired  Chief  Justice  of  the  wide  variety  of  boating  data  is 
United  States,  and  a  member  of  also  included.  The  Guide  is 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Na-  priced  at  $1.50,  and  can  be  or- 
tional  Geographic  Society,  made  dered  from  the  Miami  Herald 
the  awards  presentations.  Publishing  Co.,  1  Herald  Plaza, 

According  to  Harold  Bibby,  Miami,  Fla.  33101. 

Kodak’s  director  of  the  contest,  *  *  * 

and  a  longtime  member  of  the 

International  Newspaper  Pro-  CHARLESTON— The  C7m7-/es- 
motion  Association,  the  top  to7i  (S.  C.)  Evening  Post  and 
award  in  each  category — ^black  Netcs  and  Courier  have  pub- 
and  white,  and  color — is  a  one-  Hshed  “Charles  Towme,  the 
month  trip  for  two  to  14  cities  Birth  of  a  City,”  a  48-page 
thi'oughout  the  world,  plus  $1,-  tabloid  featuring  a  full-color 
000  spending  money.  Eight  oth-  cover,  and  historical  record  of 
er  award  winners,  four  in  each  the  early  years  of  the  settle- 
category,  divide  $18,000  in  cash  ment  of  Charleston,  its  first  set- 
prizes  and  travel  on  photo 
safaris  for  two.  An  additional 
ten  Honors  Award  winners  get 
cash  prizes  of  $500  each. 

The  Baltimore  New.s-Ayner- 
ican  had  both  first  and 
second  prize  winners  in  the 
black  and  white  category,  while 
the  First  Prize  winner  for  color 
snapshots  went  to  a  reader  of 
the  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Indepen¬ 
dent-Daily  Mail. 

Other  newspapers  with  win- 


AT  KODAK  EXHIBIT— Richard  P.  Jeffrey  (left)  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey 
of  the  Dallas  Morning  News  talk  over  their  fourth-place  winning 
entry  in  the  1970  Kodak  Snapshot  Awards  with  Harold  Bibby,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  competition.  The  Dallas  entry  was  shot  by  Don  Mc¬ 
Farland,  who  entered  it  in  the  Morning  News  photo  contest  earlier 
in  the  year.  He  won  a  one-week  trip  to  Hawaii  for  two  with  all 
expenses  paid  by  Kodak,  or  $900  in  cash. 


ENLARGEMENT — Mike  Korologos  (left)  promotion  manager  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Iribune  receives  a  framed  enlargement  of  the  third 
prize  winner,  black  and  white,  in  the  1970  Kodak  Snapshot  Awards, 
plus  a  check  for  $2,500,  from  retired  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren. 
Korologos  will  present  the  picture  and  check  to  Richard  Meniies 
who  nwon  the  award  by  sending  in  the  award-winner  to  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune. 


BIRMINGHAM  WINNER — George  T.  Cook,  managing  editor, 
Birmingham  Post-Herald  receives  a  framed  enlargement  of  fifth 
place  color  winner  in  1970  Kodak  Newspaper  Snapshot  Contest, 
plus  prize  of  a  seven-day  jet  trip  for  two  to  the  Caribbean  for 
Henry  G.  Libby,  who  took  the  award-winning  photo. 


pneters.  It  includes  numerous  cover.  Editorial  content  is  head-  rain  and  near-freezing  tempera- 
maps  and  reproductions  of  lined  “Canada  in  the  70’s — the  tures.  The  two-session  Forum 

documents,  and  carries  a  $1.56  ^ew  nationalism.”  The  brochure  was  held  in  cooperation  with  lo- 

cover  price.  includes  rates  and  format  data,  cal  member  firms  of  the  New 

*  *  *  The  edition  will  be  published  York  Stock  Exchange.  Featured 

January  8,  1971.  speaker  was  Dr.  Arthur  Up- 

MONTREAL — The  Montreal  *  *  Rtph,  economist  and  author  of 

Gazette  has  announced  its  75th  the  “doomsday”  forecast  of 

annual  Business  Review  and  INVESTMENT  FORUM  —  1959.  Harold  Chucker,  editorial 
Forecast  with  a  black-and-white  Nearly  2,000  attended  the  Min-  editor,  and  Robert  W.  Smith, 
promotion  folder  using  a  dra-  neapolis  Stai-’s  second  annual  editor  of  the  Star  served  as 
matic  bleed  skyline  photo  on  the  Investment  Forum  in  spite  of  moderators  of  the  sessions. 
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New  lady  IPI  chairman 
runs  newspaper  group 


By  Charles  R.  Smith 

The  taipan  (big  boss)  is  a 
lady.  And  like  any  good  taipan, 
the  lady  likes  a  challenge. 

“That’s  the  reason  I  took  this 
post  in  the  IPI,”  the  lady  ex¬ 
plained,  sitting  in  her  executive 
offices  in  the  North  Point  sec¬ 
tion  of  Hong  Kong  island  and 
overlooking  the  busy  harbor 
and  industrial  district  of 
Kowloon  peninsula. 

The  lady  in  question  is  Miss 
Aw  Sian,  managing  director  of 
Sin  Poh  Amalgamated  (HK) 
Ltd.,  the  largest  newspaper 
group  in  Hong  Kong  and  one  of 
the  largest  in  all  Asia. 

The  post  of  which  she  spoke 
was  the  chairman.ship  of  the 
International  Press  Institute 
(IPI).  She  was  elected  unani¬ 
mously  during  the  19th  general 
assembly  of  the  IPI  in  Hong 
Kong. 

She  is  the  first  Asian  woman 
ever  to  hold  the  chairmanship 
of  the  l,6()0-member  organiza¬ 
tion  which  covers  60  nations. 

Whatever  else  she  may  be. 
Miss  Aw,  39,  is  a  fair-minded 
business  woman  devoted  to 
journalism  and  always  looking 
for  new  concepts,  new  techni¬ 
ques  and  new  challenges  to  con¬ 
quer. 

“This  is  really  a  challenge 
for  me,”  Miss  Aw  says  of  her 
IPI  chairmanship.  “That’s  the 
only  reason  I  accepted  it.  Al¬ 
most  everything  seems  to  be 
down  so  far  as  IPI  is  con¬ 
cerned.  I  want  so  much  to  re¬ 
vive  IPI  and  make  it  a  healthi¬ 
er  and  even  more  effective  or¬ 
ganization  than  it  has  been.  I 
find  this  a  tremendous  chal¬ 
lenge.” 

Action  of  lark  of  funds 

Miss  Aw  did  not  wait  long 
after  her  election  to  the  IPI 
post  to  begin  doing  something 
about  one  of  the  biggest  IPI 
problems — lack  of  funds. 

She  went  to  the  United 
States  within  a  few  weeks  af¬ 
ter  taking  up  the  post  and 
managed  to  do  some  fund¬ 
raising  among  American  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  world  organization, 
w'hich  is  devoted  to  protecting 
the  freedom  of  the  press. 

Being  a  woman  is  no  handi¬ 
cap  in  the  world  of  modern 
business,  according  to  Miss 
Aw,  no  matter  whether  it  is  in 
the  western  world  or  in  Asia, 
where  women  generally  have 


been  regarded  as  less  emanci¬ 
pated. 

“It  really  makes  no  signifi¬ 
cant  difference  that  I  can  see 
whether  one  is  a  man  or  a 
woman,”  she  said.  “It  depends 
upon  the  individual.” 

Miss  Aw,  who  is  known  to 
many  of  her  foreigh  friends  as 
Sally,  grew  up  essentially  in  a 
man’s  world. 

Her  father  was  her  business 
tutor.  Few  people  have  had  bet¬ 
ter  tutors,  for  her  father  was 
Aw  Boon  Haw,  known  through¬ 
out  China,  Asia  and  the  world 
as  the  “Tiger  Balm  King.” 

Miss  Aw  was  born  in  Ran¬ 
goon,  Burma,  on  May  19,  1931. 
She  moved  to  Hong  Kong  at  an 
early  age  and  was  educated  in 
a  French  convent  school  in  the 
British  colony. 

Her  father’s  main  business 
was  production  of  Tiger  Balm, 
an  astringent  salve  prized  by 
Chinese  for  its  medicinal  quali¬ 
ties.  But  he  also  owned  a  string 
of  newspapers  throughout  Chi¬ 
na,  Hong  Kong  and  Southeast 
Asia,  most  of  which  still  exist 
today  under  the  management  of 
his  heirs  or  different  branches 
of  the  family. 

Miss  Aw  got  her  first  taste 
of  journalism  by  digesting 
newspaper  reports  for  her  fa¬ 
ther  when  she  was  a  very 
young  girl. 

She  was  barely  in  her  20s 
when  she  first  became  actively 
involved  in  running  part  of  the 
vast  newspaper  empire. 

“I  didn’t  know  anything  at 
the  time,  really,”  she  said. 
“That  was  two  years  before  he 
died.” 

Her  father  died  in  Hawaii  in 
1954  after  undergoing  medical 
treatment  in  the  United  States, 
thnisting  her  into  the  top  man¬ 
agement  position  she  still  holds 
in  the  Sin  Poh  group. 

Ahead  of  Madison  Avenue 

“I  have  tried  to  follow  his 
(her  father’s)  business  philoso¬ 
phy.  But,  of  course,  I  cannot 
match  him  in  any  way.  He  had 
such  a  flare  for  business  and 
promotion.  He  was  far  ahead  of 
his  time.  Even  in  the  early 
1920s  he  was  engaged  in  flam¬ 
boyant  promotion  and  advertis¬ 
ing.  He  was  even  ahead  of 
Madison  Avenue  on  some  of  his 
techniques.” 


LADY  MANAGING  EDITOR — Miss  Aw  Sian,  head  of  largest  news¬ 
paper  group  in  Hong  Kong,  supervises  page  makeup  for  paper  in 
her  modern  printing  plant.  She  is  the  first  Asian  woman  to  hold 
chairmanship  of  the  1,600-member  International  Press  Institute. 


One  of  his  promotional  pro¬ 
jects  was  construction  of  the 
Tiger  Balm  Gardens  of  Hong 
Kong  and  Singapore.  They  are 
must  stops  on  any  tourist’s  it¬ 
inerary.  Miss  Aw  still  lives 
with  her  mother  in  the  Haw 
Par  mansion,  which  is  part  of 
the  Tiger  Balm  Garden  com¬ 
plex  in  Hong  Kong.  (Also  in 
the  mansion  is  one  of  world’s 
largest  and  best  jade  collec¬ 
tions.) 

“Even  in  those  days  he  used 
to  throw  elaborate  champagne 
parties  and  invited  all  kinds  of 
people,  Chinese  and  foreign,  to 
promote  his  product.  He  didn’t 
know  English  very  well  but  he 
knew  business  and  promotion. 
He  had  a  car  built  in  the  shape 
of  a  tiger.  These  grand  ideas  of 
promotion  showed  that  he  was 
far  ahead  of  his  time.” 

If  Miss  Aw  has  any  of  the 
flamboyancy  of  her  father  it 
doesn’t  show.  She  is  quiet  and 
unassuming  but  not  shy,  al¬ 
though  that  may  be  the  first 
impression  of  people  meeting 
her  for  the  first  time. 

Modernization  and  efficiency 
are  key  words  in  the  business 
vocabulary  of  Miss  Aw.  This 
means  in  machinery  and  man¬ 
agement. 

Getting  people,  especially 
older  Chinese,  schooled  in  time- 
honored  techniques  and  tradi¬ 
tions,  to  give  up  the  old  and 
accept  the  new  is  one  of  the 
biggest  problems  and  chal¬ 
lenges  she  faces  in  the  day-to- 
day  direction  of  her  publishing 
business  and  the  fairly  wide 
range  of  other  businesses  in 
which  she  has  interests. 


“There  alwrays  is  so  much 
resistance  to  new  ideas  and 
new  approaches.  It  is  so  hard 
to  get  people  to  accept  them 
and  adapt  to  them.  I  still 
haven’t  accomplished  as  much 
as  I  would  like  to  do  in  this 
respect.” 

Accomplislimenls 

She  has  accomplished  much, 
however.  This  includes  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  largest  and 
most  modern  publishing  plant 
in  Hong  Kong  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  facilities.  One 
of  her  projects  now  is  the  con¬ 
version  of  her  Chinese  lan¬ 
guage  newspapers  to  offset 
printing. 

“We  need  to  have  more  of 
our  people  trained  abroad.  We 
do  not  have  the  facilities  to 
teach  them  the  new  techniques 
here.” 

Her  efforts  for  improvement 
go  beyond  her  own  organiza¬ 
tion.  She  has  been  a  driving 
force  in  several  programs 
aimed  at  improving  the  Chinese 
language  press,  both  in  techni¬ 
cal  facilities  and  professional 
standards. 

She  was  the  founder  of  the 
Chinese  language  pressinsti- 
tute  and  still  serves  as  chair¬ 
man  of  that  organization, 
which  sponsors  frequent  semi¬ 
nars  in  Homg  Kong  and  other 
Asia  areas.  She  also  is  active 
in  a  number  of  other  newspa¬ 
per  and  publishing  organiza¬ 
tions  dedicated  to  raising  stan¬ 
dards. 

(Mr.  Smith  is  a  member  of 
United  Press  International.) 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE  MAILROOM  EQVIPMEIST 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


APPRAISERS — CO^SVLTA^TS  yEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
IKMes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


BUSiyESS  OPPORTLMTIES 

HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY  Writing 
Short  Paragraphs!  I  tell  you  what  to 
write,  where  and  how  to  sell,  and 
supply  lists  of  editors  buying  from 
banners.  Small  checks  can  add  up  to 
worthwhile  extra  income.  Write  to  sell 
right  away.  Send  for  free  facts:  BAR¬ 
RETT.  Dept.  C-44.5-J,  6216  N.  Clark, 
Chicago,  111.— 60626. 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St..  New  York.  N.Y.  10010. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT  ; 
134  S.  Panama  St..  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  Licensed  Bkr.,  ' 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 

The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
"America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 

DAILY  NETWSPAPERS 

Abbott  E.  Paine-Vernon  V.  Paine. 

Monte  M.  Miller-Pat  Miller 
305  Taylor,  Claremont.  Calif.  91711 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  546-3357 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per- 
TOnality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNEHl  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858. 

MEL  HODELL.  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-CTonsultation 
1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland,  Calif.— 91786 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Con<lu<‘ts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  j>urcha.se  of 
highest  iiuality  daily  and  weekly  news- 
tiapcrs  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  416-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AC  8131  7.3.3-8053  nights:  or 

write  Box  .3361,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

PRE.SERVE  UTMO.ST  SECURITY  and 
avoiil  haggling  in  your  newspaiier  sale. 
Newspa|)er  Service  Company,  Inc., 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City.  Fla. 

CONE'IDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  .NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

6-DAY  DAILY  -f  WEEKLY  newspa¬ 
per,  well-established,  in  Zone  5.  ^11 
for  less  than  last  year’s  gross.  Requires 
a  minimum  of  cash.  Financing  avail¬ 
able.  Write  Box  1684,  ^itor  &  Pul^ 
lisher. 


AVAILABLE 
Newspapers.  Magazines,  Broadcast 
and  Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
326  W.  Park  Ave.,  Wheaton,  III.  60187  , 

GREAT  TOWN  FOR  A  FAMILY 
Prize-winning  weekly  for  sale  by  own¬ 
er.  Gross  $78,000.  Progressive  commun¬ 
ity.  Easy  terms.  Write  or  call:  L.  D. 
Williams,  Record-Hera  d.  Areola.  Hi  ■ 
—61910. 

TWIN  IDAHO  OFFSET  WEEKLIES. 
$50M — 29%  down  (includes  building).  ^ 
Great  opportunity  —  desirable  area. 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES.  2025  Foot¬ 
hills  Rd.,  Golden.  Colo.— 80401.  (303) 
279-6345. 

WILL  LEASE  OR  SELL  two  small  LP 
weeklies  -|-  job  shop.  Over  30  years  by 
present  owner.  Ideal  for  young,  aggres¬ 
sive  couple.  Hins<lale  Tribune.  Hinsdale. 
Mont.— .59241.  ' 

COUNTY-SEAT  EXCLUSIVE  WKLY  i 
and  job  shop  in  lovely  Idaho  area.  Gross  ' 
about  8110.000:  price  8110.000;  29% 
down.  Harris  Ellsworth.  Broker.  Box 
:  509,  Roseburg.  Oreg. —  97470. 

:  so.  DAKOTA  OFFSET  WEEKLIES, 

exclusive  county-seat  anil  college  town. 

'  862.000— 812.000  down.  Krehbiel-Bo- 
litho.  Box  133.  Emporia.  Kans.- -66S01 . 

WEEKLY  NEW.SPAPER  &  SHOPPER.  | 
Northern  N.J.  Full  copy  and  photo  j 
makeup  eiiuipment.  810.000  ilown  -bal-  i 
ance  easy  terms.  Box  1769,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLIES 

I  rural  letterpress  . $12,000  down 

1  rural  offset . 818,000  down 

'  1  suburlian  in  idush 

area,  offset  . 815.000  down 

All  sound  and  profitable 
JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 
2231  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim.  Cal.  92806 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in  fast-g:x>wing 
United  States  tropical  lesort.  Has  own 
,  offset  plant,  with  annual  gross  of  more 
than  8300.000  and  a  healthy  profit. 
Willing  to  sell  for  substantially  less 
than  gross,  deiiending  on  down  payment 
and  terms.  Great  expansion  possibili¬ 
ties.  Principals  only.  Write  to  Box 
1755,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

GROWING  70-YEAR-OLD  WEEKLY 
serving  high  income  community  in  east¬ 
ern  N.Y.  State.  Excellent  cash  flow. 

'  No  plant.  Asking  $200,000- -10-year 
payout.  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co..  National 
Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C.  -20004. 

OITSET  WEEKLY  in  exclusive  suli- 
urban  area.  Western  New  York.  Ideal 
man  wife  oi>eration.  Priceil  to  sell. 
Write  B.  W.  Hewitt,  435  River  Rd., 
North  Tonawanda,  N.Y.  11120. 

LOUISIANA  OFFSET  PARISH  seat 
exclusive:  865,000  -812.0(t0  dow-n.  Kreh- 
biel-Bolitho,  Box  133,  Emimria,  Kans. 

I  —66801. 


"INTERIOR  DE(X)RATOR"  —  weekly 
column  by  Adele  Faulkner.  F.A.I.D.. 
the  only  two-time  winner  of  A.I.D.  na¬ 
tional  design  award.  Known  as  color  ex¬ 
pert  and  for  her  outstanding  home  in¬ 
teriors.  Column  appeals  to  young  and 
old.  Covers  color  schemes,  color  psy¬ 
chology.  furniture  placement,  lighting, 
wall  covering,  drapes,  design,  solutions 
for  art,  accessories,  etc.  Everything 
your  readers  want  to  know  about  the 
home  from  a  real  working  professional. 
Endless  tie-ends  for  advertising  from 
paint,  paper,  furniture,  carpet,  gift 
retailers.  For  sample  column  write: 

!  A-Q  Features,  P.O.  Box  112,  North 
Hollywood,  Calif.  91603  or  phone  (2131 
657-277,3.  _ 

WEEKLY — Editorial  cartoon.  cross¬ 
word  puzzle,  3  ootnic  striiie,  3  panel 
■  cartoons.  Anderson  Features,  3230 
;  Ridgeland  Ave.,  Macon,  Ga. — 31204. 

"THERE’S  NO  BUSINESS  LIKE - ” 

a  newsy  "letter  style"  weekly  column 
written  by  show  business  personality, 
who  works  every  day  in  t.v..  etc. 
Honest,  different,  NO  puffs.  Informa¬ 
tion  your  readers  want  to  know.  Write 
for  sample.  A-Q  Features.  P.O.  Box 
112,  North  Hollywomi.  Calif.  91603  or 
phone  (213)  657-2773. 


TYING  MACHINES— 

FULLY  AUTOMATIC 
New;  never  used;  tremendous  discounts 
FLA’T  WIRE — 30  ties/ min.-wire  width, 
.063-.  100 

ROUND  WIRE— 24  bundles/ min. -14  to 
18%  gauge 

Also  avtilable  for  rent  or  lease 
General  Strapping  Div., 
GIFFORD- WOOD.  INC. 

1  Hudson  Ave.,  Hudson.  N.Y.  12634 
j  (518)  828-7652 

I  SIGNODE  NAROSTRAP  WIRE  TYEHl 
I  Completely  automatic  with  Pressure 
j  Bar;  includes  $500  spare  'Twister 
Block;  3  years  old,  us^  less  than  2 
hours  a  day :  excellent  cj)ndition.  Total 
Price:  $5,900.  The  Daily  ■'ribune,  Royal 
I  Oak,  Mich.— 48067.  Ph :  ”313)  541-3000. 

,  TWO  WALLASTAR  wire-tying  ma¬ 
chines  complete  with  bottom  wrappers 
and  roller  fee<lcr  conveyors.  Good  sup- 
i  ply  of  17  gauge  coppered  wire  and 
i  spare  parts  available.  Perfect  operating 
I  condition — can  l)e  seen  in  use.  Must 
dispose  of  by  end  of  year.  Walter 
Bruno,  The  N.  Y.  Times,  101  West 
End  Ave..  New  York.  N.Y.— 10023.  Ph: 
(212)  556-7058. 


NEWSPAPERS  W  ANTED 

SMALL  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
Expansion  possibilities  and  sound  finan¬ 
cial  record  are  musts!  Box  1685,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  WANTED,  New  England 
shore  area.  Publisher  wishes  to  buy  and 
participate  in  operations.  Bo.x  1749, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


.  PRINT  SHOPS  FOR  SALE 

PRINTING  DIVISION  of  New  Mexico 
newspaper,  walk-in  trade — $I0M.  Dean 
Sellers.  Broker,  1415  E.  University 
Drive,  Mesa,  Arizona — 85203. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 

20  years  experience  solving 
pressroom  production  problems, 
servicing  Hoe  and  Cline  equipment. 
FPEIDERICK  L.  FAIELLA 
CONSUL’HNG  ENGINEER  TO 
TOE  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
3  Worth  PL.  Old  Bridge.  N.J.  08857 
Telephone  (201)  679-6839 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVINf;— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
&pert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
56-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 

PRESS  ’nME  AVAILABLE 
6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48 
tabloid  pages.  Good  press  time  avail¬ 
able  every  day  including  Wednesday. 
Bob  Schultz  (AC  201)  766-3060,  Re¬ 
corder  Pub.  Co..  Bernardsville,  N.  J. — 
07924. 


I  MACHI^ERY  &  SITPI.IES 

JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products. 
1500  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 

JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
i  excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
j  for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22,  N.Y.C.— 10010. 

PHOTONS  (2) 

Two  well-maintained  Photon  machines 
—  series  200-A — are  now  available,  due 
j  to  our  expanded  oiierations.  These  ma¬ 
chines  are  attractively  priced  for  quick 
I  sale  and  equipi)e<l  for  12  type  sizes.  6- 
j  48  point  (15  fonts)  and  will  deliver 
!  right-reading  copy  on  paper:  also, 

I  automatic  multiflash  and  escapement,  ^ 

!  magazines  with  short  run  canisters, 
i  l)Ooks  and  wiring  diagrams,  style  cards 
and  disks  and  spare  parts.  Call  collect  j 
I  today:  Frank  Marsteller.  Call-Chronicle  | 
;  Newspai>ers,  Allentown,  Pa. — 18105.  ! 
,  (215)  433-4241.  j 

j  ALL  MODELS 

Li  notypes — I  nterty  pes — ^Lud  lows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESB24TATIVES 
136  (ihurch  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007  ! 

SAVE  MORE  THAN  $5,000  on  Ludlow 
Swiftape.  Like  new.  Call  W.  E.  Mc¬ 
Kinney,  Marietta  (Ohio)  Times.  (614) 
373-2121. 

HALFTONES  MUDDY?  No  detail?  Let 
jm. Duralumin  Base  clean  them  up.  Ask 
Jack  Moore,  R/1,  Medina,  Ohio-^4256. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin.  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertisinff  Rales 
"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  with  ardor  I 


4- vyeckt .  $1.00  per  line,  per  Issue 

5- weets  .  $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

Z-weeks . $1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  . $1.30  per  line. 

Count  live  arerape  words  per  line 
3  lines  mininiu(n 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
(Romlttanee  should  accompany  elae- 
sIRed  copy  when  submitted  for  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished. 

4-weeks  .  $1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

Z-weeks . $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  .  $1.80  per  line. 

Count  five  averape  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLT  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  ach  day 
as  they  arc  received,  are  valid  for  1-yew. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(AC  2121  Plaza  2-7050 
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MAC3HNERY  &  SUPPLIES 

M.4(JHNERY 

&  SUPPLIES 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  Vi  ANTED 

MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY 

PRESSES  & 

MACHINERY 

CIRCULATION 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

REDUCED  FOR  QUICK  SALE! 

ALPHATYPE  SYSTEM:  2  recorder! 
and  1  printout. 

IIBADUNERS :  2  Model  820,  assorted 
fonts, 

DYCRIL  PLATEMAKING  PLANT: 
Complete — washout  unit,  conditioning 
unit,  arc  lamp,  contact  frame,  etc. 

MULTIIJTH  20  x  24  Offset  Press,  new. 

DRAWING  BOARDS:  4  assorted. 

INK  PUMPS :  Lincoln  ink  pumps  with 
pump  hoist  and  overhead  units. 

Inquiries  to: 

Shirley  Henry  (313)  846-8000 
6220  Oakman  Blvd. 

Dearborn,  Michigan — 49126 


MODEL  V  INTERTYPE,  #24037.  with 
IT'S — $2,750:  Ludlow  outfit — $1,200: 
Hammond  Router—  $200  :  Morrison  saw 
— $250:  Quoins  and  galleys,  Linotyi* 
metal  @  25e  Hi.  Rexliurg  Standard  & 
Journal,  Box  7,  Rexburg,  Idaho — • 
83440. 


USED  BROWN  CARAVELLE  Process 
Camera  with  wide  angle  lens  — $1,900. 
20  X  24  size.  Ready  to  move.  Mr.  Re- 
maley,  Litho  Type,  Inc.  (312)  474-5423. 


MAKING  ROOM.  Siiecializing  in 
comiiosition.  Want  to  give  away  ( 
tically)  following:  Dexter  38"  ] 
paper  cutter  $300  on  floor:  i 
available.  Nolan  electric  router — 
Hammond  Glider  Trim-O-Saw— 
All  prices  on-the-floor.  Delmarva  i 
Selbyville,  Dela. — 19975.  Ph  : 

436-8284. 


PASTE-VP  SUPPLIES _ 

HIGHEST  DISCOUNTS 
ALLOWia)  ON  BORDER  TAPES 
Mail  for  catalog  of  your  choice 

1.  Composing  Room  —  3.  Press  Room 

2,  Circulation  —  4.  Data  Proc¬ 

essing  Sup¬ 
plies 

PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY,  INC. 

313  Congress  St., 

Boston,  Mass. — 02210 
SOUTHiatN  PUBLISHEaiS  SUPPLY 
6966  First  Ave.,  North 
St.  Petersburg,  Ela. — 33710 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  col¬ 
ors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  vorite: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4433 
Box  6600,  Akron,  Ohio — 44313 

PRESSES  &  MACHimRY 

HOE  Color  Convertible  Press  (1954) 
C-H  Newspaper  Conveyors 
CLINE  REELS  &  PASTERS 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 
STA-m  MASTER  FORMERS 

BEIN  SHUIMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
40-PAGE  GOSS  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
6  units— 2  folders — excellent  printer — 
Terrific  buy  for  publisher  who  requires 
page  capacity. 

INCLUDES:  10.000-Ib.  Ink  Tank  (pip¬ 
ing  with  valves  at  ink  fountains) — 
electric  compensators — Cutler-Hammer 
conveyor — 3  Capco  colour  fountains— 
6  position  reel  stand  with  hoist — 3-year- 
old  Wood  mat  former — Sta-Hi  master 
mat  formei^-4000-lb.  electric  metal  pot 
— router-boring  and  finishing  machine 
—chipping  blocks  plus  other  auxiliary 
equipment. 

"AS  IS— WHERE  IS”— $20,000 
(OR  BEST  OFFER) 

Write — Wire  or  Call  Collect 
PAUL  lANNUZZI 
DAISONS  PRESS,  LTD. 

14  Bentworth  Avenue 
Toronto-19,  Ont.,  Canada 
(416)  889-9282 


I'OR  SALE:  SCOIT  6  UNIT  WEB 
Press,  Multi-Unit,  Twin  3:2  Folders,  1 
Color  Cylinder,  underfed  automatic 
strap  tension  with  Kline  controls.  2  r^w 
Hurletron  Control  Boards,  2—100  HP 
Drive  Motors  220  volts:  2 — 7  HP  Inch 
Motors  220  Volts.  All  new  cylinder 
clips,  new  20"  unit  drive  gears,  new 
lievel  drive  gears  with  both  folders.  60 
web.  29  9/16  cut-off.  Black  unit  with 
color  cylinder  is  reversible.  Avaihible 
immediately.  Contact  Mr.  M.  S.  Kuz- 
mack,  Sec.-Treas.,  The  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany.  240  Franklin  St..  S.E..  Warren. 
Ohio  44482,  Ph:  (216)  393-2521. 


IT  .4.\72>7>jrO  HUY 

WANTED:  Single  wrap  m.-ichine  for 
m‘W8papeJ'.  West  Va.  Hillbilly,  Rich- 
wooil,  West  Va.  26261. 


HELP  WANTED 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 
SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

TO  SALES  MANAGE  RETAIL,  NA¬ 
TIONAL  AND  CLASSIFIED  MAN¬ 
AGERS  AND  THEIR  nESPECyVI 
DEPARTMENTS.  COMPETITIVE 
NEWSPAPER  SALES  MANAGEMENT 
EXPERIENCE  REQUIRED. 

THE  BEE  HAS  OUTSIDE  STAFFS 
TOTALING  400  SALESMEN  AND  IS 
THE  LEADING  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE 
NATION’S  40TH  MARKET. 

APPLY  IN  PERSON  OR  SEND 
RESUME  TO: 

PERSONNEL  DEPARTMENT 

THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 

21st  &  ‘‘Q*’  Streets 
Sacramento*  Calif.  96813 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


CONTROLLER’S  ASSISTANT,  to  ad-  i 
vance  to  controller  within  a  year  if  | 
the  right  person.  Degree  in  Accounting,  j 
background  in  controller’s  or  auditor’s  ' 
duties  and  systems  and  computer  knowl-  , 
e<lge  essential.  Must  be  able  to  and  de-  , 
sire  to  accept  responsibility.  Labor  re-  | 
lations  and  negotiations  helpful.  Metro-  ' 
politan  Zone  2  daily  and  Sunday.  Write  I 
Box  1744,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


TWO  JUNIOR  PARTNERSHIPS  avail¬ 
able— Kansas  w’eekly ;  Oklahoma  sub¬ 
urban.  No  cash  required,  stock  options, 
opportunity  to  build  ownership  interest. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Box  133,  Emporia, 
Kans. — 66801. 


CREDIT  MANAGER 
One  of  Northern  California’s  largest 
daily  newspai>ers  seeks  an  experienced 
Credit  Manager  with  general  account¬ 
ing  exi)erience.  Will  report  directly  to 
our  Controller,  Knowledge  of  EDP  help¬ 
ful.  Excellent  opportunity  for  growth 
to  Assistant  Controller.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Excellent 
benehts.  Send  detailed  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  history  in  confidence  to  Box  1758, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  neetled  for 
Southeastern  medium-sized  daily.  Our 
growth  in  circuation  is  far  below  the 
growth  of  our  area.  We  want  to  know 
why?  You  tell  us  and  then  set  about 
getting  the  job  done  and  you  have 
paved  the  way  to  smooth  sailing  with 
one  of  the  most  dynamic  newspapers  in 
the  country.  Desire  for  advancement  is 
a  must.  Write  giving  full  details  to  Bo.x 
1745,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER  FOR 
CONTROLLED/ VOLUNTARY  PAY 
Chain  of  five  Southeastern  Penna.  week¬ 
lies  with  _  50.000  circulation.  Good  job 
only  for  individual  who  has  experience 
and  can  handle  voluntary  pay  system. 
Box  1656,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  WISH  TO  EXPAND  and  improve 
our  present  carrier  boy  system.  Award¬ 
winning  6,600  p.m.  in  Zone  2  with  3- 
year  growth  over  60%.  Modem  offset 
plant.  If  you  can  help,  give  salairy 
requirements,  availability  in  first  letter, 
to  Box  1726.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MEDIUM-.SIZE  MFi&S  NEWSPAPER 
offers  an  opiiortunity  for  young,  aggres¬ 
sive  circulator.  Ojiening  for  Assistant 
Circulation  Director  with  opi)ortunity 
to  move  up  shortly.  Excellent  l)enefits 
and  future.  Zone  3.  Tell  all  and  .salary- 
expectation  in  first  letter.  Box  1760, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

READY  FOR  A  CHALLENGE? 
35M  Indiana  daily  has  an  ideal  spot 
for  a  fully  experienced  person,  perhaps 
a  CAM  for  a  smaller  paper,  or  a  second 
man  on  a  larger  one,  to  head  up  a  fine 
i  classifie<)  advertising  staff  in  a  bustling 
!  city  with  great  potential. 

If  you  are  stymied  in  your  present  t)o- 
I  sition,  or  are  trying  to  move  up.  here’s 
I  the  oi)portunity  to  build  a  solid  future 
1  with  an  established  but  growing  opera- 
;  tion.  Great  opiiortunity  for  an  alert. 

1  aggressive  CAM,  or  assistant  with  solid 
1  experience  in  all  phases  of  classified. 

I  Substantial  salary  -f-  lucrative  bonus 
,  arrangement.  Reply  with  full  resume 
to  Box  1738,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

I  WORKING  MANAGER  for  33.000  off- 
'  set  daily.  Top  salary  and  incentive, 
i  plus.  Box  1761,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CAM 

for  prominent  national  weekly.  One  of 
nation’s  most  progressive  and  success¬ 
ful  classifie<l  advertising  departments 
is  looking  for  a  ’take-charge’  No.  2 
individual.  Prefer  someone  with  tele¬ 
phone  sales  management  experience  in 
competitive  market.  Zone  2.  Box  1754, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DO-IT-ALL  AD  MANAGER  for  live- 
wire  weekly— Ohio’s  largest.  Help  us 
go  someplace.  Send  resume,  salary.  Box 
1764,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  INSTRUCTOR  to  work 
with  journalism  students  on  daily  paper 
in  major  university.  College  degree. 
Chance  to  work  on  M.\/Ph.D.  Send  full 
resume  to  Box  1770,  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AD  SPACE-GENERAL  MANAGER  for 
weekly  and  4  shoppers.  Strong  sales 
and  layout.  N.Y.C.  area.  $10  to  $12,000 
+  |>ercentage  of  overall  volume  in¬ 
crease.  Potential  to  earn  $25,000  in  3 
to  5  years.  Write  Box  1752,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

AD  SPACE  SALESMAN,  experienced: 
strong  on  sales  and  layout.  Position 
open  on  one  of  the  fastest-growing 
small  dailies  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Florida.  Complete  new  million  dollar 
offset  plant.  Write  Marshall  Wyatt, 
Advtg.  Dir.,  Naples  Daily  News,  Na¬ 
ples,  Fla. — 33940. 

RETAIL  SALESMAN 
Fine  opportunity  for  ambitious  self¬ 
starter  with  minimum  of  6  years’  ex¬ 
perience  selling  and  servicing  retail 
accounts. 

Prefer  Metro  experience  but  will  con¬ 
sider  service  with  good-sized  South¬ 
western  daily. 

Excellent  salary  and  benefits  with  op¬ 
portunity  to  earn  substantial  sales 
bonuses  wit.i  the  most  progressive  pub¬ 
lishing  company  in  Texas. 

Send  complete  resumfi  to  THE  HOUS¬ 
TON  POST,  HOUSTON,  TEXAS  77001. 
Att’n:  Personnel. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  wanteil  for 
Southeastern  medium-size  daily.  Must 
lie  experienceil  in  all  phases  of  retail 
advertising  sales,  strong  on  promotions, 
and  ability  to  get  the  most  out  of  a 
staff  of  eight  salesmen.  This  is  a  chance 
to  join  a  dynamic,  youthful  staff  of 
executives  on  the  move.  Advancement 
desire  a  MUST.  Write  giving  full  de¬ 
tails  to  Box  1742.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN,  retail 
and  classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
E&P  zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
tyiK'written  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  West  Mon¬ 
roe.  Chicago,  Ill.  60603. 


EDITORIAL 


Copy  Editors 

Thinking  about  the  future  of 
Journalism — and  your  future? 

One  of  the  nation’s  leading 
a.m.  metropolitan  newspapers 
is  searching  for  newspapermen 
who  take  pride  in  meeting  the 
challenge  of  a  well-edited,  for¬ 
ward  looking  newspaper.  No 
paragraph  nangers  here;  no 
universal  desk;  no  wire  tape; 
no  time  clocks;  no  “that’s-the- 
way-we’ve-always-done-it”  syn¬ 
drome. 

We  have  three  wire  services 
and  a  staff  of  50  reporters 
covering  two  states  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  Their  reports  must  be 
judged,  edited,  and  molded  in¬ 
to  an  exceptional  typographical 
package  each  day  by  national, 
foreign  and  area  desk  editors. 

Transfers  and  growth  have 
created  a  couple  of  vacancies. 
Interested?  Some  desk  experi¬ 
ence  a  must — not  enough  to 
ingrain  bad  habits,  but  enough 
to  prove  you’re  a  dedicated 
rather  than  a  casual  copy  edi¬ 
tor.  B.A.  degree  a  must;  a 
master’s  desirable. 

Oh  yes,  the  pay  is  first-rate 
for  first-rate  people.  And  we 
have  some  fun  working,  too. 


Send  particulars  to: 

Managing  Editor 

The  Courier-Journal 

Louisville,  Ky.  40202 


ALASKA  OFFSET  DAILY  seeking 
general  assignment  reporter  with  sev¬ 
eral  years  experience  who  can  use 
camera  to  fill  out  3-man  editorial  staff. 
Assignments  will  include  police,  court, 
local  affairs,  sports,  features  and  oc¬ 
casional  turns  on  desk.  Send  samples 
of  work,  resum4  and  references  to 
Lew  Williams,  Daily  News,  Box  79, 
Ketchikan,  Alaska — 99901. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA  a.m. 
lOM  daily  seeks  editor  with  experience 
in  staff  management,  editorial  writing 
(we’re  conservative),  and  community 
relations.  P^imish  resum6  and  work 
samples.  Box  1724,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Leading  publisher  of  agricultural  serv¬ 
ices  and  food  magazines  needs  young 
agriculture  journalist  for  full  editorial 
responsibility  on  poultry  magazine.  In¬ 
teresting  and  challenging  assignment: 
some  field  travel.  Headquarters  in  Re¬ 
gion  4  or  6.  Send  resumd  to  Box  1740, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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DESKMAN/  WRITER 
TEXAS  DAILY  has  opening  for 
“swinKman”  who  can  work  the  desk 
and  also  cover  stories  effectively. 
Award-winning,  afternoon  and  Sunday 
— 11,000  circulation  in  fast-growing 
Central  Texas  city  of  35,000  population. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  career  per¬ 
son.  Profit-sharing,  retirement,  other 
company  benefits.  Please  write  fully, 
include  recent  references.  KILLEEN 
DAILY  HERALD,  Box  1300,  Killeen, 
Texas — 76541. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

Award-winning  60,000  p.m.  in  New 
York  metropolitan  area  seeks  to  fill  key 
position.  Must  have  flair  for  layout, 
sharp  editing  skills,  ability  to  take 
charge.  Salary  approximately  $11,700. 
Box  1747,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  BUREAU  REPORTER 
with  2-3  years’  Washington  experience 
sought  for  Washington  Bureau  serving 
group  of  medium  dailies ;  also  nee<l 
“Girl  Friday”  for  secretarial  duties, 
some  writing.  Box  1728,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  with 
weekly  editorial  potential.  Write: 
Hartord  Democrat,  Box  580,  Aberdeen, 
Md.— 21001. 


DESKMAN — Must  prefer  copy  editing.  ^ 
photo  cropping,  headline  writing  and  | 
makeup  to  reporting.  Busy  desk  re-  I 
iluires  rapid  worker.  5-day,  40-hour  | 
week.  Good  benefits.  J-school  back-  I 
ground  or  newspaper  e-xperience  needed.  ' 
Age  no  factor  and  we  will  train.  After¬ 
noon  daily  with  21,000  circulation,  lo¬ 
cated  18  miles  from  Milwaukee.  Send  ; 
complete  resume  and  salary  require-  ] 
ments  to:  John  Hillmer,  Personnel  ■ 
Mgr.,  Waukesha  Freeman,  Waukesha,  ■ 
Wise.— 53186. 


THE  MIAMI  HERALD  ' 

neeils  a  sharp  copy  e<litor  who  is  in-  | 
terested  in  a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  : 
has  a  keen  curiosity  and  an  alert  mind 
al>out  the  copy  he  reads.  Good  pay  and 
working  conditions.  Send  resume  to 
Roland  W.  Dopson.  Assistant  Manag-  j 
ing  Editor,  The  Miami  Herald,  Miami,  ! 
Fla.— 33101.  i 


WE  NEED  A  MANAGING  EDITOR  i  REFORTEKS.  DESKME'N  for  daily 
We  are  a  32M  p.m.  offset;  6-coIumn  new.^pai»ers  in  zones  5,  7  and  8. 

format;  and  in  a  growing  area  in  the  I  Exi>erience<l  or  (|ualifie<l  l>€ginners. 
Northeast.  The  i)erson  we  are  looking  l  comiilete  tyi>ewritten  resume,  ref- 

for  is  on  the  way  up— not  currently  i  erences  to  Inlaml  Daily  Press  Assn., 
an  editor.  Box  1746,  Editor  &  Publisher.  |  1*^^^  West  Monroe,  Chicago,  III.  60603. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER— The  Daily  Pan- 
tagraph,  a  SOM  circulation  newspa|)er 
of  bt'tter-than-average  quality,  wants 
an  inquisitive,  comi)etent  |>erson  on  the 
youngish  side  ns  No.  2  man  on  editorial 
page.  Plenty  of  writing,  but  this  per-  , 
son  must  also  handle  syndicated  ma-  j 
terial.  makeup  of  page  and  manage 
entire  Uisk  in  editor’s  absence.  We 
talk  in  a  progressive  tone.  Your  points 
of  view  will  get  full  hearing.  Soli<l 
background  in  local-state  government 
re<juire<l  with  some  desk  experience 
helpful.  Position  now  available.  Let  us 
know  your  money  re<iuirements.  Write 
to  Harold  Liston,  Editor,  The  Panta- 
graph,  Bloomington,  Ill.  61701.  (Tele¬ 
phone  inquiries  are  acce|)table.) 

FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate 
:ind  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
Full  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usu.ally 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St..  Room  527 
W’orcester,  Mass. — 01608 

CITY  EDITOR  -Growing  suburban 
daily.  Area  2,  seeks  city  editor  callable 
of  producing  a  bright,  quality  news- 
pai>er  in  comiietition  with  strong  met- 
ro|io!itan  dailies.  Applicant  must  have 
exiierience  on  desk  of  daily.  Top  pay. 
Box  1772,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CENTRAL  INDIANA  NEWSPAPER 
needs  exiieriencMl  managing  editor  able 
to  organize  and  <lire<'t  eilitorial  staff. 
Send  complete  resume  and  other  data. 
Salary  o|>en.  Box  1766,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 
Are  you  the  one 
we’re  looking  for? 

QUALITY  AFTERNOON  DAILY  in 
Zone  2  seeks  young,  aggressive  news¬ 
man  ready  for  demanding  executive 
position  as  city  editor.  Five-figure  sal¬ 
ary,  excellent  company  lienefits.  chance 
for  advancement  await  the  right  per¬ 
son.  Must  be  able  to  direct  talented  but 
young  staff.  Send  full  resume  to  Box 
1763,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


FAMILY  LIVING  EDITOR  -East  coast 
afternoon  paiier  of  over  105,000  nee<ls 
editor  for  modern  Family  Living  sec¬ 
tion.  The  person  ne<“dcd  should  be  a 
good  administrator  who  can  write,  do 
eye-catching  layouts  and  is  in  tune 
with  young  moderns.  This  is  a  good, 
well-paying  job  with  a  paper  which 
serves  four  interesting  communities. 
The  Family  Living  section  encompasses 
all  aspects  of  family  life,  and  is  defin¬ 
itely  not  a  women’s  section.  If  you  are 
skillful,  have  a  lot  of  ideas,  and  a  lot 
of  energy  we’d  like  to  hear  from  you. 
Box  1757,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


i  COPY  EDITOR- -We  netsl  copy  editor 
1  fex|)erience<l  in  wire  copy  and  makeup. 
I  Don’t  l)e  chilled  when  you  l(K>k  us  up 
<.n  the  map.  It’s  not  that  eold.  Besides, 
we  have  a  warm  newsrcK>m.  Evening, 
two  e<litions,  44,000  circulation.  A  Guild 
paiier :  meml>er  of  B<H>th  Newspai)ers, 
Inc.,  group.  Write  or  phone  David  C. 
Miller,  Managing  Eilitor,  ’Fhe  Bay  City 
Times,  311  5th  Ave.,  Bay  City,  Mich. — 
'  48706.  (517)  895-8,551. 


FREE-LAm:E 

WRITERS,  ARTISTS  for  assignments 
i  for  commercial  publications.  Editor. 
Box  530,  No,  Hollywo<Hi,  Calif. — 91603, 


OHERATORS-MACIIIMSTS 


LINO’TYPE  MACHINIST— Mississippi 
Gulf  Coast.  Write  Bob  Yeiter,  'The 
Daily  Herald,  P.O.  Box  4567,  Biloxi, 
Miss.— 39531. 

MACHINIST,  days,  full-time;  perma¬ 
nent.  Area  2.  Photon  260  and  560’s. 
Top  wages — all  benefits.  Write  Box 
1522,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


'  MACHINIST — Permanent  position  lo¬ 
cated  in  Florida.  6-day  Daily.  All  ben- 
:  efits  including  insurance,  vacations, 
!  pension  plan,  sick  leave,  etc.  Present 
equipment  is  hot  metal.  Immediate 
.  plans  for  engraving  plant  and  cold 
type.  Prefer  exiJcriencM  person  both 
in  hot  and  cold  metal.  Beautiful  place 
to  live,  good  schools,  within  driving 
range  of  4  universities.  Apply  Box 
1600,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPEJRA’TOR  with  floor  experience;  old, 
established  6-person  job  shop;  excellent 
equipment.  Top  wages,  hospitalization, 
insurance  and  retirement.  Ideal  cli¬ 
mate.  Advancement  opportunity.  Ros¬ 
well  Printing  Co.,  Roswell,  N.M. — 
88201. 

MACHINIST  for  14-machine  a.m.  daily. 
Completely  familiar  with  tape  opera¬ 
tion,  Elektrons  and  Compugraphic.  $198 
— 371/i  hours — pensions — 8  holidays — lib¬ 
eral  vacation  and  insurance  plan.  W.  H. 
Cross,  Pottstown  Mercury,  Pottstown, 
Pa.— 19466.  Ph:  (214)  323-3000. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  ___ 

CREATIVE  PHOTOGRAPHER  for  off¬ 
set  AM-PM-Sunday  combination  iiai>er 
in  South  very  strong  on  color.  Should 
lie  able  to  step  in  and  run  4-man  photo 
department  in  short  time.  All  modern 
e<iuipment  and  plant,  history  of  award¬ 
winning  newspapers  in  every  depart¬ 
ment.  Replies  confidential.  Please  state 
salary  requirements,  background  and 
date  available  to  Box  1762,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  sought  for  Vir¬ 
ginia’s  largest  afternoon  daily.  Appli¬ 
cants  should  lie  articulate,  capable  of 
writing  extensively  in  foreign  affairs, 
and  pugnaciously — but  responsibly-- 
conservative.  Successful  applicant  will 
have  maximum  freedom  on  congenial 
staff  that  takes  pride  in  producing  one 
of  the  nation’s  outstanding  eilitorial 
pages.  Send  resume — your  liest  clips — 
and  salary  needs  to  The  Richmond 
News  Leader,  Box  26971,  Richmond, 
Va.— 23261. 


EDITORIAL-PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

PR — news  experience,  association, 
to  . $18,000 


INFORMA’TION  &  Publications 

Director  . $18,000 

PR — news  &  agency  experience  $15,000 

PR  DIRECTO’R.  news  .and  PR 

experience,  to  . $16,000 

REPORTERS,  3-5  years  experience 

to  . $15,000 

PR— familiar  black  problems  ..$12,000 

IVe  have  others;  most  are  fee  paid; 

please  send  resumi  to: 

PRESS  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 
1182  National  Press  Bldg. 
Washington,  D.C. — 20004 


PLATE-MAKIISG  ^ 

S’TRIPPER,  experienced,  for  newzpa- 
per-type  operation.  Good  pay.  Apply: 
Allied  Printing,  183  William  St.,  SMgle* 
wood,  N.J.— 07631.  Ph:  (201)  567-8200, 


PRESSMEIS-STEREOTYPERS 

BEAUTIFUL  SARASOTA,  FLORIDA 
has  much  to  offer  for  year-round  living. 
Need  experienced  person  for  combina¬ 
tion  department  with  8-unit  Hoe. 
$153.75  for  37%-hour  week  (nights). 
Fringe  benefits.  Contact  Personnel  Of¬ 
fice.  The  Herald-Tribune  &  Sarasota 
Journal,  P.O,  Box  1719,  Sarasota  Fla., 
— 33578 :  or  phone  (813)  958-7756. 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN  experienced  on 
Goss  Urbanite.  Suburban  or  similar. 
High  wages — all  fringe  I>enefits  includ¬ 
ing  non-contributing  retirement.  Fine 
opportunity  with  fast-growing  organiza¬ 
tion.  Located  in  Zone  5.  Please  state 
experience  and  give  home  ’phone  num¬ 
ber  in  first  reply.  Box  1485,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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PRINTER  WANTED 
OFFSET  WEB  PRESSMAN 

New  open  shop  operation  looking  for 
someone  to  head  up  night  Shift.  Good 
wages,  clean  suburban  community  and 
top  opportunity  for  future  gains  for 
person  able  to  produce  consistent 
quality  newsprint  work.  Details: 

Mr.  Joel  Hemaley,  13121  474-5423. 

LITHO  TYPE,  INC. 
LANSING,  ILL.— 60438 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
GOSS  METRO  OFFSET 
Ex|)erienc*e<l  offset  foreman  for  morn- 
ini'  daily.  Many  frinjfo  l»enefits  includ¬ 
ing  retirement  plan.  Located  in  Zone  5. 
Plexise  send  resume  and  home  ’phone 
numl)er  in  reply.  Box  iTaO,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ PRODUCTIOIS 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Exper¬ 
ienced  only.  Worker  who  can  also 
direct  7-10  others  effectively  in  cold 
type  composition  department  (no 
press).  Southeastern  Penna.  weekly 
group.  Box  1550,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MARKUP  MAN  wanted  for  Photon  260 
newsi>ai)er.  magazine,  and  job  plant. 
200  or  260  keyboard  exiierience  helpful. 
Open  shop.  Contact  Earl  Thompson 
(:!03)  .S92-5551,  Denver,  Colo. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  j 

COMmTNTTY  REL.\TIOXS  SPECIALIST  I 
to  $13,195  for  Hartfonl  (Conn.)  Police 
Department.  Degree  in  public  relations, 
journalism,  communications,  iwychology  : 
or  related  field ;  plus  3  years  public 
information  exiierience  with  govern-  ' 
mental  or  similar  organization  re<iuire<l.  : 
Position  entails  preparation  of  _  news  ] 
releases,  speeches,  and  reports  in  an  , 
effort  to  maintain  good  relations  be¬ 
tween  public  and  police.  Contact:  Per-  | 
sonnel  Dept.,  City  of  Hartford,  550 
Main  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. — 06103.  , 


SALESMEy 

SALESMAN — Selling  can  pay  dividends 
when  you’re  selling  a  top  radio  station 
in  a  healthy  retail  market.  Send  full 
details  on  experience  and  references  to 
WALL  AM  FM,  Box  370,  Middletown, 
N.Y.— 10940. 


POSITIONS  Vi  ANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER  Strong  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  circulation  sales  and  all  cost 
control  to  optimize  profit.  Operated  two 
dailies  in  50.000  category.  Age  46  with 
24  years’  experience.  Available  now, 
due  to  sale,  for  management  position. 
Box  1768,  Hklitor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

COMPETENT,  EXPERIENCED  CM 
desires  relocation.  Excellent  adminis¬ 
trative  and  growth  record.  Best  of  ref¬ 
erences,  including  present  employer. 
Interview  at  your  convenience.  Resum< 
available.  Box  1719,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  of  small 
daily  wishes  to  advance.  College  grad¬ 
uate.  Carrier  promotions,  ABC,  little 
merchant,  motor  routes.  Box  1767,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR-DEJSKMAN,  strong  on  modern  t 
layout,  new  ideas.  Box  17U1,  Editor  &  I 
Publisher.  j 

EDITOR-WRITER,  48.  All  beats;  heavy 
sports.  Sunday  editor,  slot,  layout,  ; 
makeup.  Traveled.  Seeks  challenge.  Box 
1748,  ^itor  &  Publisher.  I 

URBAN  AFFAIRS  REPORTER,  30,  j 
completing  graduate  studies;  5  years’ 
writing  experience.  Available  Jan.  1. 
Box  1693,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

VETERAN  SPORTSMAN— 8  years’  ex-  j 
perience  covering  everything  from  high 
school  to  Big  Ten.  Well-rounded  back-  i 
ground :  writing,  reporting,  desks,  cam-  ' 
era  and  lab,  backshop.  Family  man 
wants  to  settle  down.  Box  1667,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Free-lance  pea-picker  desires  PHOTO¬ 
JOURNALIST’S  position  in  Area  2.  , 
BA — Languages.  Resumd  on  request,  i 
Box  1714,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

UNIQUE  TV  EDITORIAL 
SERVICE  AVAILABLE  !  ! 

We  can  supply  you  with  a  complete  TV 
Program  Log  each  week  that  offers  list¬ 
ings  for  stations  in  your  area  plus 
storylines  and  movie  highlights.  Ma¬ 
terial  comes  to  you  already  typeset,  to  i 
your  specified  column  width,  camera- 
ready  for  reproduction.  Your  sales  staff  | 
can  boost  ad  linage  selling  space  around  I 
listings.  Write  for  samples  and  addi-  I 
tional  information.  Box  1704,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  quit  PR.  i 
seeking  career  challenge  with  quality 
daily  offering  good  future  in  or  near 
metro  area.  Willing  to  learn  desk  or  i 
e<litorial  page  as  well  as  reporting.  Age  i 
30,  MAJ.  Box  1736,  Editor  &  Publisher; 
or  call  (607)  565-2778. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR,  27.  University  ^ 
Notre  Dame  grad,  seeks  news  desk  or 
editor-writer  post.  Experienced  in  all  | 
phases  newspaper  work.  Prefer  Areas 
5,  8.  Box  1741,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FINANCTAL  EDITOR-WRITER,  sea-  | 
soned,  top  credentials,  seeks  challenging  | 
growth  spot.  Box  1726,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  on  medium 
and  small  dailies  seeks  news  position  in 
'  Southwest.  References,  resume,  write 
P.O.  Box  1513.  Coolidge,  Ariz. — 86228; 
or  call  (602)  723-5177. 


AWARD-WINNING  veteran  all  beats, 
features,  in-depth,  investigative.  Wash¬ 
ington  and  foreign  correspondence. 
Weekly,  wire  services,  top  metros. 
Editing,  make-up  Sunday  supplements,  j 
]  sjjecial  editions.  Non-fiction  publishetl 
national  magazines.  Presently  stymied, 
j  Available  June  if  price,  conditions 
right.  Zones  4,  9,  6  or  foreign.  Box 
.  1632,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ; 


EXPE'RIENCED  REPORTER  seeks 
•  women’s  department  slot  on  Zone  9 
I  daily.  Imaginative,  enthusiastic,  knowl- 
I  edgeable,  B.A.,  ‘29,  five  years’  solid 
general  news  coverage;  presently  em- 
'  ployed  as  technical  editor.  Box  1751, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  EXECUTIVE,  stifled  in  pres¬ 
ent  position  on  metro  daily.  Editor/ 
personnel  man  administrator.  Top  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  1771,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TEAM  OF  4  Detroit  reporters  offering 
!  exclusive  news  and  feature  coverage  of 
‘  auto  and  relate*!  industries.  All  exper- 
:  ience<i  in  business  and  technical  report- 
'  ing,  specializing  in  new,  conventional 
I  and  performance  models,  design,  pro- 
I  duction,  marketing,  tooling  and  labor, 
j  Write:  Wilmot  Group,  10000  Somerset, 
Detroit,  Mich. — 48224. 


ALERT  WASHINGTON  NEWSMAN. 
27,  wants  to  move  family  to  Region  6. 
Four  years’  as  government/environment 
writer,  but  versatile.  Box  1773,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  44,  versatile,  objective, 
mature,  fully  experienced  all  beats  and 
desk ;  excellent  on  feature,  background. 
D.  L.  Osborne,  408  W.  Stevens,  Carls¬ 
bad.  N.M.— *8220. 


SPORTS-FEA’TURE  WRITER,  heavy 
on  auto  racing  (national  awards), 
“jKiint-of-view”  news  features.  Elxper- 
ienced,  flexible.  Metro — any  zone.  Box 
!  1753,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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4  YE.\RS’  EQUIVALENT 
MEl’RO  REPORTER.  23, 
LIBERAL  ARTS  DEGREE 
Started  in  high  school  as  copy  boy  for 
Daily  Oklahoman,  later  college  campus 
corresi>ondent,  summers  on  Los  An¬ 
geles  Herald-Examiner  and  Hawaii 
Tribune-Herald.  Have  first-hand  poli¬ 
tics  experience.  J-minor  degree.  Son  of 
small  daily  publisher.  Will  work  night 
and  day  for  $200-a-week  at  start  for 
fairly  large  pai)er  if  there  is  a  chance 
I  can  l)ecome  managing  editor  before 
I’m  too  old  to  enjoy  it. 

JAY  GOURLEY 
2508  NW  Country  Club 
Oklahoma  City  73116 
405/842-6649 


LIBRARIAN,  newspaper  experienced,  j 
Forward  particulars  of  job  and  salary  ! 
— consultant  or  permanent.  Box  1453,  | 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  A  PRO?  Self-starter,  34—15  j 
years’  writing,  e<liting  and  photo  work. 
Can  direct  staff.  Box  1765,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FREE-LANCE 


APPOLO  14  COVERAGE  as  you  want 
it.  Two  weeks  before  launch  through 
Houston  return.  News,  interviews,  side- 
bars,  photo  service  by  veteran  Houston- 
based  newsman.  Box  1729,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


FOREMAN/SUPERINTENDENT 
Typographical  engineer,  experienced  hot 
metal,  photocomi),  computerized  oper¬ 
ations.  Metro  to  medium,  letterpress  or 
offset.  Good  record  deadline  and  cost 
control.  Box  1759,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOREMAN — 16  years’  experience,  cold 
type  and  hot ;  large  metro  newspapers. 
Ability  to  lead  men.  Box  1649,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  SUPERIN’TENDENT 
Experienced  hot  metal,  photocomp,  com¬ 
puterized  typesetting,  cost  control; 
know  all  departments.  Box  1627,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  or 
ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER, 
to  handle  all  mechanical  problems. 
Proven  record  of  establishing  and  or¬ 
ganizing  an  efficient  mechanical  opera¬ 
tion.  Strong  on  problem  analysis,  scien¬ 
tific  systems  and  methods.  All  new 
processes,  including  computer  tsrpeset- 
ting.  All  replies  confidential.  Box  1664, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER— 7  years’ 
experience  in  offset.  Photon  713  and 
560,  IBM  1130,  Linoquick,  Linofilm; 
’take-charge’  camera,  stripping  and 
typesetting  department.  Will  relocate. 
Box  1682,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AMBmOUS,  HARD-WORKING  wom¬ 
an  with  BFA  in  photography,  award¬ 
winning  college  experience,  desires 
news  position  with  daily  or  weekly.  No 
location  preference.  Box  1721,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


YOL’NG  PHOTOGR.VPHER  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  with  large  daily  in  Zone  4,  6,  8,  9. 
or  Hawaii.  Experience  in  editing,  page 
layout,  and  captioning.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences  and  portfolio  available.  Box  1743, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMEN-STEREOTYPERS 


FAMILY  MAN,  34,  can  handle  pro¬ 
duction  in  your  offset  newspaper — cam¬ 
era  through  press;  13  years’  experience 
LP,  job  Aop ;  6  ye.ars’  on  4-unit  Com¬ 
munity.  Prefer  Pacific  Northwest.  (209) 
823-2946;  or  write  Box  1679,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Experi- 
ence<l  all  departments  newspaper,  mag¬ 
azine,  book.  Letterpress  or  offset,  hot 
metal  and  photocomp,  computerized  and 
automated  systems ;  also  good  business 
a«lministrator  and  labor  relations,  etc. 
Box  1756,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


EXPERIENCED  PR  MAN.  feature 
writer  and  published  author,  seeks  po¬ 
sition — America  or  Europe.  Box  1739, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NOSTALGIA  just  ain’t  what  it  used  to 
be,  so  hire  young.  1970  Princeton  grad 
with  6  months  reporting-editing  experi¬ 
ence  wants  interesting  communications 
work.  Prefer  West.  Salary  demands 
reasonable.  Box  1735,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


i  PRESSMAN/STEREO’TYPER  wishes  to 
1  relocate.  Zone  6  or  8.  26  years’  exper- 
I  ience  stereotyper  and  pressman,  color, 
all  phases  operation.  Box  1647,  Editor 
;  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCE  IN :  administration, 
writing,  photography,  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  PR:  J-grad,  28.  Prefer  Zones  7, 
8,  9.  Box  1733,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  sfecific  Mentifleatien 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  Robert  U.  Bronii 


Stand-by  censorship  plans 


Recent  talk  about  stand-by 
plans  lor  voluntary  censorship 
in  the  event  of  a  national  emer¬ 
gency  may  lead  some  to  believe 
that  this  is  a  new  development. 
It  might  also  lead  some  to  as¬ 
sume  that  Washington  “knows 
something  we  don’t  know,”  it  is 
later  than  you  think,  etc.,  and 
therefore  plans  are  being  made 
for  an  expected  emergency.  It 
is  a  fearsome  thought. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  a 
code.  The  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  released  a  tentative 
plan  in  mid-1963  which  was 
similar  to  what  had  been  in 
effect  during  World  War  II.  It 
was  submitted  to  key  media 
groups  and  representatives  of 
those  organizations  met  at  least 
twice  with  Edward  A.  McDer¬ 
mott,  head  of  the  OEP,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  proposal.  He  said  in 
June  196.3  there  were  very  few 
objections  voiced  by  media 
representatives  about  the  stand¬ 
by  plan.  Byron  Price,  head  of 
the  wartime  Office  of  Censor¬ 
ship,  assisted  McDermott  who 
announced  that  Price  had  agreed 
to  be  the  initial  director  when 
and  if  the  office  was  established. 

There  were  other  meetings  in 
1964,  and  probably  after  that. 

*  *  * 

Byron  Price  will  go  down  in 
history  as  the  only  head  of  a 
federal  bureau  to  put  himself  out 
of  a  job  and  dissolve  his  organi¬ 
zation  when  it  was  no  longer 
needed. 

The  Office  of  Censorship 
ceased  to  exist  within  a  few 
hours  after  the  Japanese  sur¬ 
render  and  Price  submitted  his 
final  report  to  President  Tru¬ 
man  before  the  end  of  1945.  In 
it  he  declared  that  v'oluntarj' 
censorship  is  the  only  type  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  principles  of  a 
free  country  and  he  urged  that 
this  fact  not  be  lost  sight  of 
even  in  the  event  national  peril 
again  arises.  He  praised  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  press  under  the 
voluntary  code  adding: 

“There  were  of  course  critics 
of  voluntary  censorship  in  both 
military  and  civilian  quarters. 
For  the  mo.st  part  they  were 
people  who  believed  in  the  strict 
regulation  of  the  press  in  peace 
as  well  as  in  war.  These  critics 
sometimes  pointed  to  individual 
news  stories  to  bolster  their  con¬ 
tention  that  information  of 
value  to  the  enemy  was  being 
printed. 

“The  Office  of  Censorship 
looked  into  the  cases  which  were 
brought  to  its  attention  and 


found  that  there  was  appropri¬ 
ate  authority  for  the  disclosures 
in  that  the  information  had  first 
l»een  published  abroad  and  con¬ 
sequently  was  available  to  the 
enemy  before  it  reached  the 
United  States.  In  most  cases  in¬ 
volving  appropriate  authority, 
the  latter  turned  out  to  be  a 
cabinet  member,  a  high  military 
or  civilian  official,  or  even  the 
President. 

“It  was  obvious  that  the  re¬ 
sponsible  official  had  weighed 
the  security  factor  against  the 
need  for  informing  the  public 
and  had  found  the  latter  con¬ 
sideration  ov^erwhelming.” 

♦  *  ♦ 

It  has  been  reported  that 
Theodore  Koop,  vice  president 
of  CBS,  Inc.,  has  been  named  as 
“standy-by”  head  of  the  office  of 
censorship  in  the  event  of  a  na¬ 
tional  emergency. 

Ted  Koop  was  Byron  Price’s 
deputy  during  World  War  II 
and  seems  eminently  qualified  to 
handle  such  a  job  if  necessary. 
The  press  should  have  as  much 
confidence  in  him  as  it  did  have, 
and  would  have  had  again,  in 
Byron  Price. 

Don’t  take  our  word  for  it. 
Here  is  the  testimony  of  John 
S.  Knight  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  London  office  under  those 
two  men  during  that  w-ar  period 
and  who  knows  as  much  about 
their  capabilities  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  anyone  else.  Writing 
in  his  Nov.  22  “Notebook”  col¬ 
umn,  Mr.  Knight  said: 

“The  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  informs  us  that  the 
President,  if  necessary,  will  seek 
to  re-establish  the  dual  World 
War  II  program — compulsory 
censorship  of  incoming  and  out¬ 
going  communications  and  vol¬ 
untary  self-censorship  by  the 
news  media. 

“Assuming  there  is  time,  the 
President  will  seek  a  new  law 
from  Congress.  If,  however, 
there  is  a  nuclear  attack  or  sim¬ 
ilar  emergency,  he  may  act 
under  the  presumption  of  ‘in¬ 
herent  authority’  based  on  the 
history  of  the  1941  act,  and 
create  an  Office  of  Censorship 
by  executive  order. 

“The  opei’ation  would  be  ‘ex¬ 
actly  the  same  as  in  World  War 
11.  The  censorship  office  would 
offer  advice  and  help,  give 
guidelines  to  the  press,  but  the 
government  would  not,  itself, 
censor  the  news. 

“Should  such  an  unfortunate 
emergency  arise,  no  better  quali¬ 
fied  man  could  be  found  to  serve 


as  director  of  censorship  than 
Ted  Koop,  an  experienced  jour¬ 
nalist  who  served  his  country 
with  tact,  dedication  and  unerr¬ 
ing  judgment  during  World  War 
II. 

“Ted  Koop  never  received  the 
recognition  and  the  honors  he  so 
richly  deserved,  due  perhaps  to 
the  secretive  nature  of  his  as¬ 
signment. 

“Ted  was  a  censor  who  hated 
censorship,  often  turning  down 
demands  of  the  military  and 
memljers  of  Congress  which  he 
rightly  assessed  as  having  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  a  breach  of  na¬ 
tional  security.  Thus  he  was 
able  to  hold  full  confidence  of 
the  press. 

“His  boss,  the  extremely  cap¬ 
able  Byron  Price,  enjoyed  un¬ 
swerving  support  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  and  that  in  itself 
made  a  sensitive  job  possible  of 
accomplishment.” 

• 

Getting  Chronicle 
under  one  roof 

Construction  activities  de¬ 
signed  to  place  all  metropolitan 
newspaper  activities  in  San 
Francisco  under  a  single  roof 
are  under  way  in  the  old  Chron¬ 
icle  Building. 

Completion  by  next  August  is 
the  San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Printing  Company  goal,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Wells  Smith,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  agency  for  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  and  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Despite  expansion  of  the 
structure  to  provide  production 
facilities  for  the  two  newspa¬ 
pers  and  editorial  space  for  the 
Examiner,  the  printing  compa¬ 
ny  still  continues  some  oper¬ 
ations  at  the  old  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin  plant  and  in  the 
Hearst  Building. 

Renovation  and  modernization 
activities  on  three  floors  of  the 
46-year-old  Chronicle  Building 
are  now  under  w’ay  in  this  move 
to  consolidate  operations  at  a 


single  site.  These  futuerely  will 
be  extended  to  the  basement. 

Upon  completion,  executive 
offices  of  the  agency  company 
which  has  been  named  Printco 
will  be  located  in  the  space 
formerly  occupied  by  Chronicle 
Publishing’s  television  affiliate, 
KRON-TV. 

Advertising  will  join  Printco 
executives  on  the  first  floor.  Cir¬ 
culation  divisions  now  located  in 
the  C-B  building  will  move  to 
the  second  floor,  currently  used 
by  some  Chronicle  editorial  sec¬ 
tions.  The  Chronicle  futurely 
will  return  to  a  refurbished 
third  floor. 

Hope  that  all  departments 
affected  will  be  able  to  move  in 
at  approximately  the  same  time 
was  expressed  by  Smith. 
Collection,  including  the  1970 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner  in  biogra¬ 
phy,  “Huey  Long,”  by  T.  Harry 
Williams. 

Columbia’s  Oral  History  hold¬ 
ings,  until  now,  have  been  ac¬ 
cessible  only  at  Columbia. 

• 

Files  license  charge 
against  columnist 

A  local  secretary  has  again 
charged  seeress  Jeanne  Dixon 
with  practicing  astrology  with¬ 
out  a  license  because  her  syndi¬ 
cated  column  appears  in  a 
Columbus,  O.,  newspaper. 

Mrs.  Colleen  Jones  first 
charged  the  astrologer  in  1969 
with  using  a  unique  city  ordi¬ 
nance  that  provides  for  the  li¬ 
censing  of  astrologers. 

City  officials  allowed  the 
charges  to  be  filed  because  of 
Miss  Dixon’s  column.  But  the 
charge  has  kept  her  from  com¬ 
ing  to  Columbus  and  recently 
Franklin  County  Prosecutor  C. 
Howard  Johnson  got  Mrs.  Jones 
to  drop  the  charges  in  order 
for  the  seeress  to  speak  in  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

However,  she  was  forced  to 
cancel  her  talk  because  of  other 
committments  and  Miss  Jones 
refiled  the  charge. 


iiiuiiui  lUnhOiinuioiMunn 


In  newspapers, 89%  of  Baltimore 

real  estate  advertising 
is  in  the  Sunpapers. 

Morning,  Evening,  Sunday. 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer, Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee. 

Member,  Newspaper  1. 
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is  fast,. 

i  > 


and  economical,  too! 

Whether  it’s  a  matter  of  molding  duplicate  plates,  changing 
forms  for  split  runs  and  regional  issues  or  making  AA's,  nothing 
can  compare  or  compete  with  stereotype  letterpress  when 
it  comes  to  speed. 

TypicallyTMarge  metropolitan  newspaper  can  deliver  1,000 
stereotype  ready-to-print  plates  to  the  press  room  ...  in  less  than 
an  hour  and  at  a  cost  of  only  pennies  a  plate! 

As  specialists  in  making  mats— our  only  business  and  sole 
product— we  take  pride  in  not  only  our  59  years  of  service  to  the 
graphic  arts  industry  but  in  the  fact  that  we  have  been  able  to 
help  many  customers  not  only  improve  theijr  printing  quality  but 
their  printing  costs,  as  well. 

I 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

I 

HOOSICK  FALLS.  NEW  YORK  New  York  Office:  551  Fifth  Ave  ,  Phone:  MU  7  2950 

5fffW/VG  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVEL  Y  SIHtE  1911 
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They  watched, 
waited...and 
collected  facts 


Rocky  Mountain  News  business  editor  Morton  L. 
Margolin,  left,  and  Michael  B.  Howard,  city  editor, 
won  Newspaper  Guild  award  for  top  reporting  job 
in  Denver  area. 


When  the  string  ran  out  for  Denver 
financier  John  M.  Kingand  his  global 
multi -company  oil  empire,  a  Rocky 
Mountain  News  reporting  team  was 
the  first  to  tell  the  world  that  the 
gusher  was  really  a  trickle  and  the 
paper  fortune  was  largely  debt. 

City  editor  Michael  B.  Howard 
and  Morton  L.  Margolin,  business 
editor,  collaborated  on  a  series 
of  stories  dealing  with  King  and  his 
companies  that  were  based  on 
more  than  a  year  of  research  and 
literally  hundreds  of  sources.  Their 
series  won  the  George  McWilliams 
Memorial  Award  of  the  Denver 
Newspaper  Guild. 

It  all  started  when  the  financial 
press  was  booming  King  as  the  new 
miracle  worker  in  oil  funds,  who 
had  built  a  personal  fortune  of  $300- 
400  million.  It  was  a  delicate  story 
to  handle  for  the  King  empire  was  a 
major  prop  to  the  Denver  economy. 
So  Howard  and  Margolin  watched. 


waited,  and  collected  facts— deter¬ 
mined  not  to  precipitate  financial 
disaster,  but  to  report  the  story  as 
soon  as  it  became  inevitable. 

When  the  story  broke,  it  became 
what  lawyers  call  an  adversary 
proceeding.  From  that  point  on  the 
source  was  unwilling  to  discuss 
developments,  but  didn’t  hesitate  to 
plant  rumors  in  the  financial  com¬ 
munity,  and  to  threaten  suit. 

It  became  a  race  between  rumor 
and  fact. . . . 

When  the  financial  press  printed 
stories  of  a  $35  million  refinancing, 


readers  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  knew  no  deal  had  been  made. 

When  word  swept  Wall  Street 
about  a  big  oil  strike  on  King  lands  in 
the  Canadian  Arctic,  the  News 
knew  the  rumor  was  false,  for  it 
had  located  King’s  rigs— still  to  be 
shipped— on  a  Houston  dock. 

When  King  announced  he  was 
stepping  down  and  would  be 
replaced  by  new  management  from 
banking  and  oil  circles,  News 
readers  knew  the  new  men  were 
already  backroom  advisers  to  the 
King  organization  who  had  left 
two  prestigious  firms  years  before. 

Final  chapters  are  still  to  be 
written,  but  Howard  and  Margolin 
have  already  been  recognized  for 
the  top  reporting  job  of  the  year  in 
the  Denver  area. 
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